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HEART ©’ BEAUTY. 
O, where are thy white hands, Heart o’ 
Beauty? 
Heart o’ Beauty! 

They are as white foam on the swept 
sands, 

Heart o’ Beauty! 
are as white swans i’ the dusk, thy 
white hands, 
swans in flight over shadowy lands, 

Heart o’ Beauty! 


They 


Wild 


O, lift again thy white hands, Heart o’ 
Beauty, 
Heart o’ Beauty! 
Harp to the white waves on the yellow 
sands, 
Heart o’ Beauty! 
They will hearken now to those waving 
wands, 
To the magic wands of thy white hands, 
Heart o’ Beauty! 


From the white dawn till the grey dusk, 
Heart o’ Beauty! 
I hear the unseen waves of unseen 
strands, 
Heart o’ Beauty! 
I see the sun rise and set over shadowy 
lands, 
Bui never, never, never, thy white hands, 
thy white hands, 
Heart o’ Beauty! 


Spectator. FioNA MACLEOD. 





THE POET BIRD. 

A bird came down from the blue, 

And nobody guessed where his home 
might be. 

He lit on the topmost bough of a tree, 

And out of the heart of his heart sang he 


A song that was clear and new. 


In the morning air there floats 
A melody fresh; and a glad surprise 
Has flashed on the soul of each bird that 
flies, 
For each one the music can recognize— 
Can claim as his own the notes. 


“My brother,” the Blackbird said, 
“Your lyrical carol my temper suits: 


You tell of the sweetness of summer 
fruits 

In the selfsame measure my dark love 
flutes 


When dreaming of cherries red.” 








Heart o Beauty. ete. 


The small Wren listened and spoke: 
“I hear the good-night that 1 sing the 
best 
To cheer my brown little mate on her 
nest, 
As I settle my feathers before I rest 
Among the roots of the oak.” 


The Robin said, “‘None but I, 
O Singer unknown, ever sang so clear 
The glory and grief of the fading year 
And the sad surmise of the winter near, 
Till your voice rang from on high.” 


The Willow-wren cried, “I hear 
A cadence as if from my own small bill— 
A chiming of bells, and a falling trill 
Of laughter of children beyond the hill; 
The voice is mine, it is clear.” 


The Nightingale listened long: 


“Ah, brother, that passionate strain I 
know— 

The bliss, the regret, the triumph, the 
woe, 

The surges of loving—the ebb, the flow— 


I tell them all in my song.” 


The Sedge-bird opened his beak: 


“This hurried outpouring, I know it 
well, 

For time is but short, with so much to 
tell; 

The language is mine, ever since the 
sheil 


Was broken to let me speak.” 


To each of them came the word. 
The manifold carol was clear to all; 


The miusic rang true to great and to 
small, 

And each of the birds as his own may 
recall 


The voice of the Poet Bird. 


Longman’s Magazine E. HUBBARD. 


BEDTIME, 
She kneels and folds her baby hands, 
And gayly babbling lisps her prayer. 
What if she laughs? God understands 
The joyous heart that knows no care. 


Her prayer is like a new-fledged bird 
That cannot flutter to its tree; 

But God will lift it, having heard, 
Up to the nest where it would be. 


Sunday Magazine. Vipa Briss. 

















From The Niveteenth Century 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN FUTURE. 
Months after the rise of Japan, the 
importance of that event was still un- 
comprehended. Not everywhere, how- 
ever. Not in the higher and more 
silent regions of statesmanship, as we 
know from the immediate action of cer- 
tain Continental governments; and es- 
pecially of one which for generations 
has surpassed all the rest in watchful- 
mess, sagacity and resolution. There 
the response was as ready as the flow 
of waters at the tilting of the bed of a 
stream; but amongst ourselves, for ex- 
ample, and to the common intelligence 
in other countries, an event which 
marked a change in the whole course 
of history seemed for a long time more 
curious than momentous. But strange 
as it was that a little toy people, with 
infantile genius and infantile passions, 
should suddenly come out as an ambi- 
tious naval Power, the change was 
presently seen to be far more momen- 
tous than curious: a discovery which 
should have sharpened apprehension 
for any similar development. And a 
similar development was at hand. 
Everyone remembers now that for 
years past the American people have 
shown imcreasing signs of discontent 
with a rather undistinguished place in 
the scale of nations. Boundless energy, 
ingenuity, vigor, audacity, a vast popu- 
lation in a great range of country, and 
yet little that could be called national 
distinction were it continued for a thou- 
sand years. The diffusion of enlighten- 
ment is not all an affair of conquest and 
colonization. Religion and philosophy 
agree that the American Republic has 
within its own pale opportunity and 
space enough to work out all the nobler 
ambitions, including those that need 
the aid of great wealth or that great 
wealth rewards; and it may be added 
that, so far, those ambitions have been 
handsomely served. But, for all that, 
it is a national life that does not satisfy. 
It does not satisfy, spite of the grand 
consideration that it is carried on with 
the utmost possible security for peace. 
In point of fact, it is there that our 
cousins feel the rub. Something irre- 


The Anglo-American Future. 
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pressible and apparently immortal in 
human nature murmurs, “Utmost pos- 
sible security for peace, and utmost 
possible denial of adventure. The por- 
tion of the home-keeping youth. Rejec- 
tion, rejection by a people sixty millions 
strong, of the dominion and the glory 
by which great races are honored and 
remembered. Choice of a back seat in 
history, and even to-day behind every 
living Englishman, Frenchman, Dutch- 
man.” There is a great heart of the 
United States as well as a great heart 
of England; and the ear that could lis- 
ten at the Republican organ as it lis- 
tens at the lips of a sea-shell would 
have heard a murmur with these mean- 
ings long ago. Two things have 
brought them out in something like 
articulate speech, but more signifi- 
cantly in action. One of these two 
things is that same rise of Japan of 
which we have spoken: a stirring and 
challenging event. The other was a 
thing of home-production: namely, the 
suggestion, the appeal, the incitement 
of Captain Mahan’s writings—which 
have told upon every nation with a sea- 
board. But whether with or without 
such explanation, small is the doubt 
that the American Republic is casting 
loose from, I will not say a splendid 
isolation, but comfortable, secure and 
very much more approved than re- 
gretted by the rest of the world. This 
energetic, self-sufficing nation sets out 
at last to be glorious, to make history, 
to be a “world-power,” as they say over 
there; but though we all agree that the 
change begins, its magnitude seems to 
be as slowly perceived in England as 
were the consequences of the rise of 
Japan. Or if it be not an insufficient it 
is a shelved understanding—put off to 
make room for a flattering expectation 
which is itself, perhaps, imperfectly 
understood. 

The first and only thought that was 
caught at here when Japan raised her 
flag amongst the naval Powers was 
that England had found an ally. Fora 
long generation No Alliances had been 
the ground principle of England’s for 
eign policy, and no good partisan of 
either party breathed a contrary wish 
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But now the country, beginning to sus- 
pect that principle, burned with the 
idea that the Japanese with their ships 
would be very useful friends—an idea 
by which the government itself seemed 
guided. That this talk of an Anglo- 
Japanese entente hastened the action of 
the three great Continental Powers, 
bringing them into closer union with 
the troublesome results we know of, is 
not, I think, questionable. But even as 
a question it is worth recalling. For 
now, again, when a far greater nation 
than the Japanese sails forth to share 
the command of the world, the first and 
only thought that is caught at in En- 
gland is that we have probably found 
an ally. 

But perhaps I should rather say “the 
only thought that was caught at in 
England;” for it is not unlikely that by 
the time these pages are published 
there will be little more idea of an 
Anglo-American combination against 
Continental Europe than of a fighting 
alliance with Japan for the same pur- 
pose. At the moment, however, the 
weavers of the dream are still at work 
on both sides of the Atlantic. For the 
wretched little war is still going on, 
and the likelihood of European med- 
dling still haunts the American mind; 
while here in England there has been 
no comfort in isolation since Mr. Cham- 
berlain avowed it the danger which it 
has certainly become. Thus the proj- 
ect of alliance is kept alive; and alive 
it will remain till the doubt about Euro- 
pean interference with American con- 
quest is disposed of. For it is not 
really certain that European interven- 
tion, when called upon and accorded, 
will be all that the proud Republic can 
put up with; and a great deal depends 
upon whether there will be any dicta- 


tion or not. If not, no mure will be 
heard of an Anglo-American alliance 


until, at some future time, other alarms 
draw the two nations together. If 
otherwise, we may expect appeal to the 
friendship promised by the British 
press, to say nothing of the hopes ex- 
cited and the overtures proffered by an 
all-powerful minister. In such a case 
more than “good offices” and words of 
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sympathy may be looked for by the 
people of the United States; and there- 
upon, perhaps, the shock of disappoint- 
ment and its bitterness. Pity, then, if 
what is sound and unsound, artificial 
and conditional, fruitful and unfruitful, 
in the mutual feeling for alliance 
should not be understood betimes. 

To serve a better understanding of 
these things is the aim of this brief 
paper, of which the first suggestion is 
that we may usefully remember the 
birth and origin of the Anglo-American 
rapprochement. A distinguished Amer- 
ican politician said the other day that 
the most remarkable thing about it 
was its spontaneity: its true quality 
was marked by the fact that it did not 
spring from any sudden or any special 
need. Now that is, indeed, what we 
could wish; but it is not the truth, and 
everybody knows it. The feeling arose 
on our side about the time and for the 
reason that Mr. Chamberlain spoke of 
our need of alliances. On the other 
side it arose when apprehension of 
European interference was fresh and 
keen in the United States. Here, then, 
was the special need on either part 
which a poor Pecksniffian make-be- 
lieve, both here and there, pretends the 
absence of. Not with us, however, a 
sudden need. The danger to which 
England is exposed by Continental syn- 
dicates was discussed for months 
amongst ourselves without a second 
thought of Anglo-American alliances, 
and without as much of sympathetic 
feeling in America as would have 
sighed away a feather. It was not a 
danger that gave the American people 
any concern at all. This is not said in 
reproach, which would be quite unrea- 
sonable; nor need we apologize for ad- 
mitting, on the other hand, that con- 
sidering the time and circumstance of 
the attack on Spain, and especially con- 
sidering its preludes, there was no 
more enthusiasm for it in England than 
in France, for example. To deal fairly 
with the facts from which we are to 
reason, these are two of them; and if 
we went back a few months for a third 
fact, and found that up to the time of 
the war with Spain the predominant 











American feeling for England was hos- 
tile, there should be no objection. In- 
asmuch as an affectation of brotherly 
love may grow into the reality (as cer- 
tainly its mutual practice would), let it 
be cherished. But considering that un- 
timely rupture of it would merely be 
increase of bitterness, let us proceed 
upon its practice by all possible means, 
and on the affectation charily. Be- 
sides, it is enough when two nations 
need each other’s help. That is the 
best of all foundations for alliance, and 
it is no bar thereto if the need of each 
is no concern of the other’s. Only in 
that case (a point to be carefully 
marked)—in that when the need 
ceases on either side, or if, being feared 
by mistake, it never comes into exis- 
tence, the compact drops or the thought 
of making it dies away. 

It is not a matter for positive opinion, 
but the truth seems to be that even 
from the moment when an Anglo-Amer- 
ican alliance was first talked of that 
tame outcome was by much the more 
probable. Reduce the pressure of the 
three Powers upon England, or dispel 
the dread of foreign interference in the 
United States, and the project of a de- 
fensive alliance between the two coun- 
tries retires into the distance whence it 
was drawn. What, then, is the likeli- 
hood that neither of these things will 
happen? I confess to having thought 
a few weeks ago (though without the 
ill-luck of saying so) that both would 


case, 


happen—at any rate, the first. The 
erroneous calculation was that the 
most formidable of England’s rivals 


would prefer a spell of peace and quiet 
—even of diplomatic peace and quiet. 
Her later gains seemed so vast, and so 
securely held for further advance, that 


she could afford a relaxation of the 
“squeeze; meanwhile devoting her 


energy and resource to shipbuilding on 
the Black Sea, thé completion of the 
Siberian railway, the establishment of 
another Sebastopol at its terminus, and 


the organization of Manchuria as a 
Russian province—work enough, one 
would think. But no. With all the 


look of a surprise for the Foreign Office 
itself. news comes in that the diminish- 
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ing activity of Russia at Pekin is quite 
a mistake. The conspiracy of “negotia- 
tion” with the Chinese government goes 
on, succeeding against us in central as 
well as northern China; even where it 
Was supposed that we had made our- 
selves secure. This, then, is no seda- 


tive for the alarm sounded by Mr. 
Chamberlain in his famous alliance 
speech. A new ousting arrangement 


between Russia, France and Belgium 
is no assurance that we are safe in a 
policy of no alliances. 

For the matter in hand, however, the 
main point is, not England’s need of a 
friendly backer, but the likelihood of 
European meddling between Spain and 
the United States; which, were it per- 
emptory, might set up an Anglo-Ameri- 
ean alliance against the world. While 
I write, that is still a dark question, 
with one thing clear: namely, that at- 
tempt to impose on the American Re- 
public any such intervention as Japan 
submitted to would mean acceptance of 


the risk of a general war. But is the 
attempt likely? Very little indeed, I 
think; and the less likely because the 


American government knows that good 
management will much to 
interference, and again 
this same “Europe” seems reckless of 
exciting irritation in England. And 
here two considerations may be men- 
tioned which should have sobered the 
advocacy of an Anglo-American alli- 
ance off-hand. The first is that the 
surer way of provoking hostile inter- 
vention is to convince the Continental 
governments that such an alliance is 
probable. This will be seen more 
clearly in a moment. The other consid- 
eration naturally follows and is this: 
the United States are in no condition to 
resist by force and arms the dictates of 
a European partnership of three. The 
unpleasantness of this fact takes noth- 
ing from its truth. To point to an error 
which we all shared with the American 
people, the visible mass of their 
strength, their abounding resources, a 
limitless but unexaggerated confidence 
in the vigor and tenacity of a vast pop 
ulation, blinded them to their ineffi 
fighting nation. “In six 


do disarm 


less because 


ciency as a 
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months——” Yes, but fleets are not 
built in six months; and what havoc 
and humiliation the States would have 
to submit to in less than that time, if 
their half-made army and their little 
navy had to deal with the trained mil- 
lions and the strong fleets of a Euro- 
pean coalition, they have now some 
means of judging. 

Yet I read the other day in a distin- 
guished London journal that “America 
will regard any interference by Europe 
as an unfriendly impertinence, to be 
met by cold disdain.’”” Why, so it might 
be met, if intervention were confined to 
verbal remonstrance and advice. Cold 
disdain would do very well for an an- 
swer in that case, but it is not the case 
in contemplation. What the United 
States look to with suppressed concern 
is the interference which begins with 
protest, goes on to menace, and, if then 
confronted, ends with the employment 
of force. This anticipation was always 
implied in our own talk of an Anglo- 
American alliance—“impossibility of 
England standing by,” and so forth; 
and it is reasonable to look for it in the 
manifest hesitation in America to ac- 
cept the idea of alliance, or even to 
pronounce the word. There were other 
and good reasons for this hesitation, 
the chief of which has been already 
named; but amongst them was the con- 
sciousness that with neither army nor 
navy for use against Powers greater 
than Spain, the alliance would be pre- 
mature as defensive of the American 
seaboard. British ships could be 
spared for its defence, of course; but 
for many months that would be help 
without return (uniess in Canada, pos- 
sibly) and a heavy strain upon the 
other branch of the partnership. 

These things do not seem to have 
been calculated when and where in our 
country the cry went up for an Anglo- 
Saxon compact against Continental 
Europe. No thought of untimeliness, 
no conception of America as a giant, but 
a giant tethered and armed with a club 
at present, disturbed the minds of our 
enthusiasts. All along clearer percep- 


tions seem to have prevailed across the 
great 


Atlantic. A change of feeling 
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toward England is reported—a change 
attributed for the most part to some 
restraint already imposed by our gov- 
ernment upon Europe; though what re- 
straint, and upon what occasion, is un- 


known to ourselves. But there is the 
natural and most welcome change of 
feeling: toasting of the queen (who has 
long been for Americans, as she is for 
us, the greatest lady in the world), 
mingling of flags in public places, 
readiness to dispose at once of long- 
standing disputes, every sign and token 
of the change of feeling. Yet. with all 
this, careful and express avoidance of 
“going so far” as to speak of an Anglo- 
American alliance—even denial of it as 
possible. So it has been from the first 
amongst all Americans with any sense 
of responsibility; and they were wise. 
They felt the weight of the two consid- 
erations we have indicated, and above 
all (for all is comprised in it) that the 
surest way to bring upon the United 
States the dictatorial intervention of 
Europe, at this juncture, is to hold out 
the likelihood of an anti-Continental al- 
liance between the two greatest trading 
nations on earth. 

It is to the purpose that the ghost of 
this likelihood preceded its appearance 
in more substantial shape. Be it re- 
membered that when the thought of 
American expansion into a world-power 
was still remote—a world-power with 
colonies, with armed naval stations in 
distant seas, and with a great navy 
that should be built at a far quicker 
rate than the fleet of Japan—Count 
Goluchowski spoke in terms of alarm 
of a “pan-American” danger to Conti- 
nental Europe. He has a great reputa- 
tion for sagacity, this Austrian states- 
man; and he said that here was a peril 
for European trade and the means of 
living which would have to be firmly 
combated. What “pan-Americanism” 
meant was not clear to ordinary politi- 
cians; but as a danger to Continental 
Europe and its means of living, it could 
hardly surpass a United States Repub- 
lic armed by sea and land, intent on 
playing a great part in the world, and 
in probable alliance with that other 
English-speaking people whose colonial 














dominion and whose sea-power to de- 
fend it were already found so oppres- 
sive. This is a matter at which we 
must look with the foreigner’s eyes, ac- 
cepting his inference from what he 
sees as naturally affecting his desires 
and perhaps determining his conduct. 
And when we do that, we see at once 
that if the greater Continental govern- 
ments feel that the commercial expan- 
sion of England must be checked in the 
interest of their own peoples, they must 
of course view apprehensively the rise 
of another conquering commercial 
power with which England could, or 
might, make common cause. 

Now it seems pretty certain that the 
Continental governments do feel that 
for these times, and considering the 
growing demand of their own poor for 
industrial profits, England has more 
than her share of the world’s trade. 
How strong that feeling may be is not 
so easily made out, but, if slighter than 
we think, it is yet strong enough for 
active, determined, concerted rivalry. 
That we know. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose, therefore, that the prospect of 
American competition in the same 
fields, formidable in itself, but im- 
mensely formidable if carried on in 
agreement with England, can be no 
trifle to them. We may go farther 
than that and say that supposing the 
apprehension derived from “pan-Ameri- 
canism” to be very strong indeed, a 
combination of the European Powers to 
make excuse and strike a blow while 
American ambition is green, and the 
means of gratifying it are still unripe, 
would be no departure from historic 
precedent. It is clear that such prece- 
dent is in full force. Civilization has 
done nothing to weaken it in a thousand 
years; and, for the rest, when the Amer- 


ican Republic assaults a European 
State upon extra-legal grounds, the 
door is open for similar attack by 


Europe on the American Republic. A 
spell of immunity surrounded her: she 
reads the charm backward and the 
spell is broken. For the people of the 
United States should remember that 
their justification of moral impulse is 
by no means unchallengeable. Its exis- 
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tence is openly denied by some of their 


own most learned and most lofty 
minds. And if Europe were to say that 
here is a case in which one country 


nurses insurrection in another, and then 


founds a moral right of imvasion 
on the consequences, it could make 
out a very strong argument: which 


many commercial Americans are aware 
of. 

Between can and will, however, there 
is a very long distance sometimes; and 
in what goes before I express no belief 
in the European intervention which 
would pit England and America 
against the Continental Powers. This 
great result of a little war has been 
much talked of, and something is learnt 
when we understand how much there 
is to make it possible. Yet there is 
more cause for thinking that such in- 
terference will be avoided than that it 
is meant. Extreme “pan-American” 
provocation is hardly to be expected of 
the United States at the moment when 
they find themselves quite unprepared 
for great conflicts. On the other hand, 
we may believe, I think, that not fora 
little thing will the allied Powers give 
up the diplomatic use of their vast and 
ready armaments for a plunge into the 
3reat War. Persistence in the tactics 
which have brought them much 
profit in the Far Bast, together with 
the pleasure and advantage of so 
cheaply lowering the prestige (which is 
the power) of England, must have 
many attractions where there is still 
plenty to gain—especially for their lead- 
ing spirit. No student of affairs could 
have believed that the United States 
would continue forever the hum-drum, 
out-of-the-game existence as a nation 
which was so serviceable to its growth, 
and none could have missed the signs 
prophetic of a changed career. There- 
fore, precipitation of the change can 
hardly be much of a surprise for the 
watchful statesmanship of Russia; and 
here, as if desiring to be useful in the 
argument, Memory recalls the once 


so 


common idea that no two nations were 
so likely to work together in the future 
as the American Republic and the Rus- 
No others seemed so 


sian despotism. 
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truly though so strangely sympathetic 
in their relations. So said everybody. 

But everybody may have been mis- 
taken. National sentiment, like every- 
thing else, is liable to change, or we 
should not be on such ‘good terms as we 
are with the people of the United 
States at this moment. The sympathy 
of that people with Russia has cer- 
tainly been much less apparent of late, 
and for aught that is known to the con- 
trary may be on the point of extinction. 
That, however, is but one part of the 
matter. The feeling of alienation 
(such as it is) may not be reciprocal. 
The question remains whether those 
patient players of the long game in 
Petersburg mean to declare themselves 
intolerant of American ambition. Why 
they might do so we have already con- 
sidered, to find inducement very strong; 
and these are times when squeamish- 
ness in international conflict is a dimin- 
ishing quality. Yet when the question 
is whether the United States shall be 
forbidden the use of their “new na- 
tional policy,” I think that, if we look 
for it, we may find a superior canniness 
in refraining. Therefore we may 
pretty confidently expect that Russia 
will refrain; and Russian affability 
would probably settle the whole ques- 
tion of European dictation. German 
fishing in the Philippines while the 
islands are still Spanish is not decisive 
of hostility to America, and both Ger- 
many and France have strong domestic 
reasons against making themselves vio- 
lently hated in that country. Besides— 
and this, perhaps, is as strong a point 
as any—all three governments may 
speculate on the likelihood that the 
Americans are not so much in love with 
one alliance as never to accept another. 
There is much in that reflection. 

At so critical a moment, however, and 
amidst the shaping of policies that 
may change the whole course of his- 
tory, it is hard to form a judgment of 
what will happen next. Yet this much 


is quite certain: the adoption of their 
‘new national policy” by the United 
States must be of vast importance to 
every other great nation in the world, 
and it will be especially felt by those 
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which are beginning so adventurous a 
fight against ourselves for colonies and 
trade. And this much seems nearly 
certain: that should an attempt be 
made by these Powers to lame the 
wings of American ambition at its first 
flight, there will be a cry across the 
Atlantic for the alliance proposed from 
this country; that if it is accorded (pos- 
sibly, but improbably, with the acces- 
sion of another Power) the world will 
be set afire to the best ability of man; 
that if it be not accorded—— But how 
can we think of such a thing? All, 
however, that is “nearly certain” de- 
pends on ifs. The first of the series 
being ruled out, the rest go too. Myown 
impression is that it will be ruled out. 
For the reasons given (and some others) 
there will be no such European inter- 
vention as America half expects. And 


if not, another matter of certainty 
comes into view where we are more 
particularly and immediately  con- 


cerned. The need of an English alli- 
ance over there will fade out one fine 
day, and therewith all thought of it as 
a phantom fades. 

A good many people, apparently, are 
quite unprepared for this result. - They 
do understand that before the war with 
Spain loosed the desire in America for 
“the grandeur that was Rome,” an 
Anglo-American alliance such as Mr. 
Chamberlain proposed was  unthink- 
able; at any rate, by Americans. They 
must also understand that if the United 
States end the war in a _ repentant 
mood, declining colonial entanglements 
and shaking off the temptations of the 
“new national policy,” there will again 
be no ground for the alliance of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s hopes and their own: a 
fighting alliance, in short. But they do 
not seem to understand that unless an 
unreasonable European interference is 
carried to ultimatum point the same 
result will follow. War in denial of 
American rights of conquest on this 
occasion, war in defence of them, are 
conditions without which there will be 
no serious consideration of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposal in the United States. 
The feeling of friendship there is 
mostly provisional—attendant on doubt 




















as to what may happen when the time 
comes to settle accounts with Spain. 
Does Europe make no considerable dif- 
ficulty, or perhaps show itself unex- 
pectedly agreeable, then all idea of the 
alliance will drop instanter. Were I to 
add that it would be dropped with a 
joyful sense of relief, and that their 
gladness will be doubled if the people 
of the United States can feel that their 
new career does not begin with every 
door to friendship closed but one, I 
should only speak of a natural and 
blameless sentiment. And there is for- 
giveness, I hope, for mentioning neg- 
lected facts which are also stones of 


stumbling. 
It has been said that the surer way to 
provoke European constraint upon 


America is to convince the governments 
that an Anglo-Saxon coalition is prob- 
able. Whatever the worth of that 
opinion, it is certain that any attempt 
to suppress by diplomatic “squeeze” 
the American longing for adventure 
and command will be as a fanning wind 
to hidden fire. Like hidden fire, this 
longing smouldered in the popular mind 
for years. When it began to show, not 
by signs but openly, “Jingoism’’ was 
the name for it even among Repub- 
lican politicians; and as such it seemed 
feeble and evanescent to practised ob- 
servers—themselves Americans — no 
longer ago than when the war began. 
After that, much less expression of 
contempt for jingoism. Under the ex- 
citement of attacking a European na- 
tion in its tolonies, the feeling came out 
more strongly every day. At the begin- 
ning of this month of June “it must be 
acknowledged” that the “new national 
policy” is taking hold at a great rate. 
In the middle of the month the annex- 
ation of Hawaii is voted in the House 
of Representatives by a majority of 
two hundred and nine to ninety-one. 
amidst “loud cheers” for the cry that 
“we hope, every patriot hopes, that 
Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines 
will be ours by conquest. We must 
have them if we would not drop out of 
the procession of the nations struggling 
for the commerce of the world.” Con- 
quest, and “the procession of the na- 
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tions.” No doubt much of this may be 
explained by present excitements, 
which events may moderate. More 
probably, however, events will have 
the contrary effect. The last report is 
of “an irresistible wave of Imperialism 
which carries all before it.” But 
whether enthusiasm for a new Ameri- 
can policy increases or declines, the 
question of adopting it will have to he 
determined while the excitement of the 
war continues; which is an important 
consideration. In any case, there is no 
likelihood of a lasting return to the old 
American policy. It has immense ad- 
vantages, but such, perhaps, as an old 
nation should covet rather than a young 
one cling to. It is not taking. It is not 
ennobling., according to the standard 
of nobility amongst nations. There is 
the fact that the United States are fill- 
ing up, with an increasing number of 
poor men in the population; and that is 
an argument. But the moving spirit is 
emulation of the great historic peoples, 
and a craving, more immediately felt 
(it is this that Mahan is most respon- 
sible for), to cut a better figure both by 
land and sea. And if that desire began 
to operate before the war, it must be 
far more importunate now, after 
many thrills of apprehension lest a 
Spanish fleet should be at large on the 
American seaboard, and such galling 
lessons from the want of military prep 
aration. Whatever else may happen, 
the United States will go on to make a 
great navy; no doubt the regular army 
will be much strengthened; and, Spain 
being worsted, there will be a use for 
both soldiers and seamen from the end 
of the war. If the conquered islands 
are not resigned (resignation being 
nearly impossible) or sold (which seems 
most unlikely—-there are various diffi- 
culties here), they must either be an- 
nexed or placed under a strong-handed 
protectorate. We know what that 
means. In short, there will be another 
great fighting Power in the world: a 
great naval Power. 

And if so, in due time that addition 
will make a considerable difference to 
the rest, and not least to England. 
Though, therefore, of an 


so 


the project 
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Anglo-American alliance may drop 
with all need of it over these, and 
though in that case the United States 
may be expected to keep ostentatiously 
clear of “entanglements,” Wwe may 
think ourselves lucky in the good feel- 
ing that sets in between the two coun- 
tries at the turn of the new time. That 
it rose on either side at the prompting 
of self-interest takes nothing from its 
worth. If at bottem it really meant 
partnership in armed defence, it could 
have no other origin to be sound. Say 
that it sprang from the consideration 
that “blood is thicker than water,” and 
if you really think that you give expres- 
sion to a stronger or trustier motive 
than mutual need you may depend upon 
it that you are mistaken. The thought 
that “blood is thicker than water” was 
no restraint upon the unspeakable 
slaughter of the American Civil War: 
and when should it be more appealing? 
The mere accident that at the time of 
the American “new departure” En- 
gland and the United States were both 
looking for a friend, and saw the 
staunch right sort in each other, is 
worth all there is in that sentimental 
saying and ten times more. The need 
may pass, but the occasion should sug- 
gest a continuity of good relations as a 
provision for the future. The occasion 
may return in more peremptory guise 
for both nations. 

Meanwhile it behooves us to take ac- 
count of the fact that soon there will be 


another great fighting Power in the 
world. As matters stand, that should 


be to our advantage. Imagination sees 
various ways in which the mere en- 
trance of the newcomer, armed, might 
disturb or even disrupt the combina- 
tions formed against us, making way 
for a change; and though reason at the 
same time says that such eventualities 
will be carefully watched for and coun- 
terworked in Europe, there seems a 
good balance of promise on the right 
side. If only we could be sure of the 
balance! But there is no such surety— 


nothing that can be counted upon for 
one year certain; and since that is so, 
I suppose a wise man would say that 
the appearance of another competitor 
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for empire by no means lightens the 
obligation to go well armed. 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

THE MEDICAL WOMAN IN FICTION. 

It is proverbially difficult to induce 
the public to take any innovation seri- 
ously. There is a legend that when we 
were threatened with a revival of 
crinoline some five years back, a coura- 
geous lady journalist volunteered to 
test the general opinion by taking her 
walks abroad in the new garment, but 
returned very quickly in tears, unable 
to face the scoffs of the passer-by. The 
fashion-column of her paper did not 
again advocate the introduction of 
crinoline. The problem-play and the 
Yellow-Book style of illustration were 
both greeted on their first appearance 
with jeers—nay, it is whispered that 
some light-minded persons have even 
ventured to make fun of that monu- 


mental work, the Woman Novel. In 
none of these cases did the ridicule 


effect the destruction of its object, for 
although the total disappearance of the 
three forms of art mentioned might 
have been brought about without ap- 
preciably diminishing the sum of hu- 
man happiness (since even the artist 
might have turned his attention to 
more agreeable themes), the task was 
left to their own inherent unpleasant- 
ness. It is even possible that the irony 
directed against them has contributed 
to lengthen their brief span of mortal- 
ity, just as certain weighty books of 
the earlier part of the century are only 
remembered through Macaulay’s hav- 
ing performed a vicious war-dance over 


them in the pages of the LEdinburyh 
Reriew; for ridicule, like obloquy, 
makes an excellent advertisement. 


The rising statesman persistently ig- 
nored by the comic papers would feel 
tempted to institute an action for libel, 
and there are various associations, 
political and otherwise, which thrive 
upon mockery as upon their natural 
food. The incurious average man is 
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stirred up by it to discover what all the 
fuss is about and to see fair play, the 
enthusiast to adopt with effusion the 
side of the party attacked. This is in 
addition to the more obvious advan- 
tages of the defection of weak-kneed 
sympathizers from the cause, and the 
bracing and hardening of the more stal- 
wart, who may look back, when the 
hurly-burly is over, on its storm and 
stress with the stern joy of the war- 
rior. What do the medical women of 
to-day know of the burning excitement 
which filied the lives of their prede- 
cessors when every step onward was a 
prize to be wrestled for, and it was 
necessary to “fight all day to get an 
hour’s quiet reading at night?’ They 
have their compensations, no doubt, al- 
though the honor of being pioneers in 
the hard-fought struggle is not theirs. 
It is only at the very summit of the hill 
Difficulty that the temple of Recogni- 
tion stands, to which, after the manner 
of the allegorical title-pages of the old 
magazines, Effort, crowned by Success, 
is welcomed by Royalty. It was neces- 
sary for the medical woman to prove 
her fitness to survive before receiving, 
like the feminine use of the bicycle and 
other social developments, the stamp 
of the approval of those in high places. 
That may not be an ideal state of af- 
fairs in which the “rapture of pursu- 
ing” is the sole reward of the laborers, 
while the encouragement and the sym- 
pathy are given to those who have 
entered into their labors; but at least it 
is an improvement upon the earlier 
condition of things. The opening this 
month of the new science laboratories 
of the London School of Medicine for 
Women, by the gracious princess whose 
interest in other forms of female educa- 
tion has so often been displayed, marks 
an epoch. Henceforth, even to the 
most reactionary mind, the medical 
woman is neither a fad nora fancy, but 
an established fact. 

We speak on this subject with a par- 
donable feeling of triumph, remember- 
ing that it was in these pages' that one 
of the knights-errant of the age (that 
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Mid-Victorian age, which was so 
prim, so inartistic, so suburban—ip a 
word, so second-rate—yet which saw 
the birth of all our magnificent, ad- 
vanced, fin de siécle movements) cham- 
pioned for the first time in fiction the 
cause of the medical woman. In say- 
ing this, we do not forget that in those 
dark days of chivalry, in which women 
were notoriously unwomanly, and de- 
servedly held in the lowest esteem, the 
“lovely Isolde’s lilye hand had probed 
the rankling wound” of Sir Tristrem, 
or that Rebecca acted the part of a sur- 
geon towards Ivanhoe; but since these 
ladies had not been vilified either for 
acquiring or exercising their surgical 
skill, it was unnecessary to defend 
them. When Charles Reade wrote “A 
Woman-Hater,.” however, the struggle 
was at its height, or perhaps we should 
say that the weaker party had gone to 
the wall. There was no pretence of a 
fair field—the less said about that the 
better—but of the other essentials to 
success there was an abundant supply. 
The pioneer medical woman received 
emphatically no favor at the time when 
her hard case stirred the heart of the 
man who tried in each of his books to 
aim a deadly blow at some abuse or 
other. 

We would not be understood to claim 
“A Woman-Hater” one of Reade’s 
finest works. The ladg doctor, despite 
the author's gallant efforts to assure us 
of the contrary, is too obviously 
brought in to recount the iniquities of 
her opponents, and thus to provide the 
necessary philanthropic purpose of the 
novel, and none of the other person- 
ages are particularly sympathetic. 
Moreover, the history of Rhoda Gale's 
struggles, which is sufficiently full to 
bear breaking up into a number of con- 
venient portions, like Shahrazad's tales 
or the instructive contents of “Even- 
ings at Home,” is delivered in a neat 
little controversial tract of thirty-five 
pages or thereabouts, so well supplied 
with dates and statistics that it is nec- 
essary to confer on the narrator a phe- 
nomenal memory acutely cultivated by 
art to render its delivery credible. It is 
possible. of course, that a young lady 


smug 


as 
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her whole story in a breath, so to 
speak, to the man who had befriended 
her in a London square; but we cannot 
avoid a fear that the excrescence 
which it presents on the novel is the 
outcome of a desire to keep the facts 
together for purposes of reference. 

If this was indeed the author’s object, 
it would be impossible to accomplish it 
with greater success, and we would 
recommené the study of this portion, at 
least, of the book to the medical woman 
of to-day who is inclined to accept her 
privileges with an easy complacency, 
forgetting the “great flight of afflic- 
tions” through which they were gained 
for her. She will learn here how Miss 
Garrett, better known to her as Dr. 
Garrett-Anderson, had the presumption 
to pass, in spite of all the difficulties 
thrown in her way, the only English 
medical examinations then open to 
women, those of Apothecaries’ Hall, 
and how the door through which she 
had passed was promptly shut in the 
faces of any who might wish to follow 
her example, by those who were aghast 
at her success. She will learn that 
Miss Jex-Blake sought in vain to obtain 
admission to the London University 
examinations, and on turning her atten- 
tion to those of Edinburgh, was in- 
formed by one of the professors to 
whom she appealed that “no decent 
Woman would apply to him to study 
medicine.” Undeterred even by this 
obiter dictum, a little band of ladies 
gained leave to enter for the prelim- 
inary examination, after passing which 
they were to be allowed to matriculate; 
but failing to take warning by the fate 
of Miss Garrett, they passed so well 
that a deliberate attempt was made to 
revoke the promise given. The effort 
failed, and for six months the lady 
medical students worked under the 
happiest auspices, until the result of 
the class examinations awoke the 
slumbering animosities once more. 
The women distinguished themselves 


too signally, and it was thought fit to 
punish them by refusing Miss Pechey 
the scholarship in chemistry which she 
had earned, and denying her also ad- 
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just rescued from starvation would tell 


mission to the university laboratory. 
The loss to Edinburgh and to science 
Was great, and although it is possible 
that humanity has benefited more by 
Dr. Pechey-Phipson’s work at the 
Cama Hospital in Bombay than it 
would have done by the original re- 
search from which she was debarred, 
this undesigned gain can scarcely be 
placed to the credit of the university. 
One result of the preferential dealing 
exhibited was such an outburst of pub- 
lic scorn that certain of the classes 
from which the ladies had been ex- 
cluded were opened to them; but the 
success was counterbalanced by the 
necessity of studying anatomy and 
clinical surgery at Surgeons’ Hall, 
since the professors of the university 
flatly refused to instruct women. It is 
curious, in the light of this month’s 
celebration, to observe that the name 
of the highest lady in the land was in- 
voked to justify the conduct of the uni- 
versity authorities. But the hottest 
fight raged over the question of the 
right of the lady students to practice in 


the town infirmary; and while its 
echoes were resounding from end to 


end of the kingdom, there occurred the 
shameful riot, the disgrace of which 
can never quite be wiped out, even by 
the deepest penitence and the most sin- 
cere recantation of its errors on the 
part of the university. Hard words the 
ladies received in abundance, but this 
was the first time they had been ex- 
posed to the danger of broken bones, 
owing it to the chivalry of some of the 
male students that they returned safely 
to their lodgings. Shortly after this 
the battle of the infirmary was practi- 
cally won, and additional women stu- 
dents, encouraged by the success of the 
pioneers, presented themselves for 
matriculation, much to the alarm of the 
authorities. After springing upon the 
ladies an unsuccessful practical joke or 
two by forbidding them, on the day be- 
fore their examinations, to enter for 
them, these gentlemen were suddenly 
afflicted with a doubt as to their legal 
right to admit women to examinations 
at all. This happy qualm rendered it 
incumbent upon them not only to refuse 

















to accept the new candidates, but also 
to deny the first dauntless band the 
means of continuing their studies, re- 
gardless of the time they had already 
spent and the money they had paid. 
More money was wasted and time lost 
in testing the matter in the law-courts, 
and at last the female students, battled 
and unable to obtain redress, shook off 
the dust of Edinburgh from their feet, 
and turned to the Continental univer- 
sities, which had all opened their doors 
to women. The Rhoda Gale of the 
story completed her course at Mont- 
pellier, and returned to England to find 
it impossible to make use of her hard- 
won knowledge, owing to the law 
which refused registration to any phy- 
sician not holding a British diploma. 
Such is the tale she tells to Harring- 
ton Vizard in Leicester Square, and 
hearing it, one cannot wonder either 
at her indignation or that of the author 
—an indignation to which both give 
free vent. Doctor Rhoda shares one 
characteristic with the majority of 
medical women in fiction—she is not at 
all meek; indeed, she is of an essen- 
tially combative temperament. We 
must own that we have not observed 
this peculiarity to be general among 
lady doctors in real life; but then we 
have never attempted to convince them 
that it was either impossible or im- 
proper for them to have studied medi- 
cine, as is the invariable wont of the 
gentlemen with whom they are forced 
to associate in the pages of romance. 
Had we been so rash as to enter upon 
this controversy, we confess to a linger- 
ing fear that the combativeness to 
which we allude might have exhibited 
itself, for it is difficult to convince a 
successful young lady, with a calm, 
stand-no-nonsense air about her, that 
her career has been at variance with 
facts, or, worse still, with propriety. 
Happily for Rhoda Gale, however, she 
finds in the Woman-Hater the friend 
she needs, who is perfectly willing to 
allow her to exploit his estate, and, as 
he would probably have phrased it, to 
victimize himself. Her experiences in 


an English country neighborhood, curi- 
ously contrasted with the scenes of her 
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cosmopolitan education, are highly en- 
tertaining, at times even startling, and 
the touch of shrewishness which she 
possesses in common with almost all 
Reade’s good women stands her in good 
stead when she finds herself opposed 
by rustic stolidity. We leave her 
established as the unofficial health- 
officer of the district, secure, in spite of 
her unregistered condition, under the 
autocratic sway of Vizard, who suc- 
ceeds even in obtaining for her per- 
mission to visit the local infirmary. In 
view of such protection as this, it is 
worth her while to disregard the pecu- 
liarities of a gentleman who gives vent 
in conversation to occasional bursts of 
outrageous misogyny, and assumes an 
unusual license with respect to per- 
sonal remarks on the appearance of the 


ladies he is addressing. To a less 
strong-minded lady than “Doctress 
Gale,” as her creator calls her, this 


habit of his would have been discon- 
certing, for the first of the lady doctors 
of fiction does not resemble the greater 
number of her successors in being beau- 
tiful. A tongue and a memory such as 
hers secure her against the need of 
extraneous aid; but in view of the pro- 
fessional antagonism aroused by later 
heroines in the breasts of their male 
acquaintance, it is as well that the 
strength of their arguments should be 
reinforced by that of their personal 
charms. 

Beautiful, for instance, is the heroine 
of “Sweethearts and Friends”*—one of 
those beauties almost peculiar to fic- 
tion, who are first seen as shy, awk- 
ward girls, with red hands and untidy 
hair, and wearing tumbled gowns that 
look as if they had been flung on with 
a pitchfork, but who develop in the 
course of a few years into beings of 
surpassing loveliness, exquisite taste 
in dress, and absolute neatness. We 
have placed this book second on our 
list, although it was only published last 
year, on account of its subject (it pur- 
ports to describe the life of a woman 
student in the seventies), and also for 
another reason. On its appearance the 
critical dove-cots were fluttered by the 


1 Sweethearts and Friends. By Maxwell Gray. 
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advent of a novel so extraordinarily 
unequal, to use a mild term, to Max- 
well Gray’s former books. We our- 
selves cherished the hope that it might 
prove to be a reprint of an early work 
under a new title (we think this an im- 
moral proceeding as a matter of busi- 
ness, but it would have satisfied us in 
an artistic sense), until we failed in dis- 
covering any support for the theory; 
but we still incline to the belief that it 
was written at the period of which it 
treats, and for some reason or other 
withheld from publication until the 
present time. Color is given to this 
hypothesis by the asides in which the 
author indulges on such subjects as 
golf and bicycling, Zola and Ibsen (the 
Scandinavian playwright is introduced 
as a novelist, by the way), and the 
closure, which have all the appearance 
of being interpolated to bring the book 
up to date; while the triumphant “Ful- 
filled in 1897,” as a footnote to a pro- 
phetic passage referring to a parlia- 
mentary debate, would, we hope, be 
impossible in the case of a prediction 
uttered after the fact. 

Doctor Amy, the story of whose 
career Maxwell Gray relates, is a re- 
markable young lady. On leaving 
school she begins to work at anatomy 
and physiology, among other subjects, 
“with a view to make her geological 
studies more complete.” The choice 
seems peculiar; but perhaps the geolo- 
gists of the seventies believed in Mark 
Twain’s fossil man, in which case they 
would naturally wish to know all about 
him. To aid her studies, Amy kept a 
human skull under her pillow, which 


appears to the ordinary mind about the 


most unsafe place she could have 
chosen in the daytime, and the most 
uncomfortable at night. We are not 

obtained 


surprised to hear that the dog 
possession of the ghastly relic, and dis- 
turbed the nerves of the family by pro- 
ducing it at afternoon tea; and we have 
a suspicion that when Amy’s relatives 
east her off on account of her medical 
studies, it was as much in the hope of 
protecting themselves against further 
incidents of the kind as from a strict 
to principle. This view is 


adherence 
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strengthened by the fact that when she 
and her surgeon brother had both com- 
pleted their training, they “met with 
the stipulation that Amy should never 
refer to professional topics, and were 


as friendly as ever.” As regards the 
course of her training, the lines are 
fallen to Amy in pleasanter places than 
to Rhoda Gale, for she is able to take 
advantage of the newly founded School 
of Medicine for Women (the modest 
commencement of the great enterprise 
of to-day) in prosecuting her studies; 
but the difficulties were still sufficient 
to daunt most people. “How they had 
been pushed about from examing body 
to examining body, found perfect, and 
then denied diplomas! What antag- 
onism they had encountered in private 
and public! They had figured in pub- 
lic prints as ‘unwomanly women.’ 
Personal rudeness and unmanly sneers 
they had received. . . .” 

Add to this that the pinch of poverty 
had compelled Amy to spend her vaca- 
tions in “teaching children, supple- 
menting nursing staffs, and writing for 
magazines”—occupations wholly incom- 
patible with the ideal holiday pursuit of 
the modern lady medical, which is to 
read steadily for her next exam.—and 
Wwe wonder not only that she persisted 
in her studies, but that she survived 
them. After so hard an apprentice- 
ship, it is but natural that she should 
refuse to resign her profession on the 
invitation of a gentleman who enunci- 


ates his views on woman thus: “The 
ideal—h’m!—woman is—ah!—a being 


whose weakness is her strength, in 
whom—ah!—feeling replaces intellect. 
meekness and refinement strength 

who should be a rest to her husband by 
her freedom from toil, a strength to 
him by the appeal of her weakness, a 
joy to him by her freedom from sor- 
row;” but we cannot help feeling that 
the poor man is hardly used throughout 
the book. To begin with, he is un 
kindly represented as the embodiment 
of absolute perfection, and most unduly 
handicapped by always being called 
“the Immaculate,” being af 
flicted with a “beautiful velvet voice” 
and “beautiful pansy eyes.” Such 


besides 














drawbacks as these should assuredly 
be passed over lightly, instead of being 
insisted upon ad nauseam, in the de- 
scription of a hero who, after all, is as 
endurable as his creator will allow him 
to be. His intentions are of the very 
best; we are told that “the Immaculate 
was deeply grieved; he felt that all 
these girls ought to have been married 
long ago, and thus saved. But he could 
not, under existing social arrange- 
ments, marry them all, else would he 
cheerfully have done his duty as a gal- 
lant knight;” and it is really not his 
fault that he does everything with 
grace and propriety or with elegance 
and dexterity. Some young ladies, it is 
true, might not care to be addressed 
habitually as “Dear prophetess” or 
“Dear pythoness,” but it does not ap- 
pear that Amy regarded the epithet as 
anything but a merited compliment. 
Yet she treats him with an austerity 
that provokes even the author to take 
his part—for is he not “too beautiful 
for words” at the moment?—so that we 
are astonished to find Amy described 
as a “fiendish young female.” This, as 
boys would say, is “coming it rather 
strong.” 

But the poor Immaculate’s troubles 
do not end here. He has succeeded in 
freeing himself from the toils of the 
pretty little Siren who attracted him 
when Amy proved to be out of reach; 
but his prophetess still refuses to re- 
lent, although she unbends so far as to 
dress “at” him in a way curiously like 
that of the crdinary woman, and he 
finds it necessary to soften her severity 
by risking his life in a burning house. 
This leads to the most astounding 
scene in the book, and one which is 
apparently intended to be taken seri- 
ously. The Immaculate is alone on the 
balcony, which firemen and spectators 
are alike afraid to approach from be- 
low. They have thrown him a rope, 
but he is too much injured to use it. 
Then, “with a wild cry of ‘With him or 
for him,’ a tall young woman dashed 
through hose-streams, policemen and 
firemen, caught the rope, swarmed up 
it like a cat, and reached the tottering 
balcony in a few seconds.” We have 
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rever seen a cat Swarm up a rope; but 
far be it from us to limit the powers of 
that ingenious animal, or of Amy, who 
“could tie herself into knots, and do 
wonderful things on the _ horizontal 
bar.” Once on the balcony, she fastens 
the rope round the Immaculate, lifts 
him up and over the rail, and lets him 
down, then leaps to the ground, knock- 
ing down a fireman in her fall. The 
result to the fireman is not stated, but 
we fear that it must have been serious; 
the result to Amy is that she marries 
the Immaculate. We regret to say 
that he urges her to this step with the 
plea, “I am your Frankenstein. You 
have given me life; but perhaps as a 
married woman she rescued sufficient 
time from her professional avocations 
to correct her husband’s quotations be- 
fore they appeared in his parliament- 


ary speeches. “Amy’s husband,” we 
are told, “never forgot the cry that 


rang through the roaring flames sur- 
rounding him of ‘With him or for 
him!” Probably not; nor probably did 
his acquaintances ever allow him to 
forget it. As for the firemen, police- 
men and other casual auditors, they 
must have felt that for once a bit of 
Adelphi melodrama had wandered into 
real life. 

The astonishing youthfulness of this 
scene is a strong support to our theory 
(save that we can scarcely imagine a 
mature writer allowing it to pass as 
anything but a skit), but there are a 
good many touches in the book which 
remind us that the Maxwell Gray we 
know best possesses what the eigh- 
teenth century would have cailed “an 
agreeable rallying turn.” Still, as we 
have seen, the funniest things in the 
book are those which to all appearance 
are not intended to be so. 

Far more seriously than Maxwell 
Gray does the author of “Doctor Vic 
toria’”* take his heroine. Like Esther 
Summerson in “Bleak House,” she suf- 
fers from the consciousness of a stain 
on her birth; but with much less com- 
mon-sense than that young lady, she 
determines that the knowledge renders 

1 Doctor Victoria. 
Alexander, C.B. 


By the late Major-General 
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it incumbent upon her never to marry. 
Fortunately her lover is easily consoled 
for her loss. He has loved two young 
ladies before her, and after a decent 
interval he reverts to one of them, who 
is, though unknown to him, Victoria’s 
half-sister, while Victoria .turns her 
thoughts to a philanthropic career. 
Brought up by a friendly doctor, who 
has a theory that boys and girls should 
be educated alike, since the same teach- 
ing will produce different types of 
mind, as the same food builds up dif- 
ferent bodily forms, she begins her 
course aS a nurse. Having come, seen 
and conquered at St. Tobias’s Hospital, 
she decides to study medicine, much to 
the disgust of the highest authority at 
the hospital, whose two pet aversions 
are tall men (he is short himself) and 
womea who do not keep in their place. 
He demonstrates forcibly to her guar- 
dian that while men perform their com- 
plicated mental processes by reasoning, 
women arrive at certain simple conclu- 
sions by dint of intuition, and that con- 
sequently no dependence is to be placed 
on them as thinkers; but his unbelief 
does not deter her from going to study 
at Zurich. Her medical course is a 
highly successful one, but her experi- 
ence goes to prove the truth of the dic- 
tum she advances on one occasion, 
“Even freedom has its price.” It is 
because she is without family ties that 
she is able to devote herself to her pro- 
fession, and she has paid for her suc- 
cess by her isolation. Victoria is the 
one specialist we have met with among 
the medical women of fiction. The sad 
plight of a blind child in whom she is 
interested leads her to direct her atten- 
tion chiefly to diseases of the eye, and 
the thesis which she reads before tak- 
ing her doctor’s degree is on this sub- 
ject. It commands universal attention, 
and her diploma is accompanied with 
the highest encomiums the examiners 
can bestow. Her first operation is per- 
formed on the child for whom she has 
worked, and is successful, and she re- 
turns to England as an oculist, obtain- 
ing an extensive practice in her own 
speciality. Her male confréres have no 
objection to meet her in consultation, 
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and the hostility of outsiders is dis- 


armed by her attachment to mu- 
sic and needlework, and the care 
she bestows on her looks and her 
dress. 


Very different is the fate which be- 
falls the unhappy keroine who gives 
her name to the novel called “Dr. Edith 
Romney.”* The book was originally 
named “A Woman's Chance,” and in 
the opinion of the author that chance is 
evidently a poor one. “A sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow,” “Pelion piled on 
Ossa,” “linked misery long drawn out,” 
—all these metaphors fail to do justice 
to the misfortunes which overwhelm 
poor Edith, who is more distinctly a 
woman, and less the embodiment of a 
cause, than the three heroines we have 
been considering. Her mental develop- 
ment is traced for us from the days 
when she hated history and arithmetic 
and devoured story-books, and when 
her imagination ran riot in huge 
schemes of philanthropy, in all of 
which she took a prominent part in 
benefiting the human race. Her vague 
dreams are merged in a definite ambi- 
tion by the sights which meet her eyes 
as she accompanies her father, a coun- 
try doctor, on his rounds; and she 
throws herself into the studies she had 
disliked, in the hope of fitting herself 
for a medical career. Her father, who 
does not expect the notion to last, helps 
her to attain the special training 
needed, and at length, when he discov- 
ers she is in earnest, allows her, in 
spite of the vehement opposition of the 
rest of her family, to study in Paris. 
At the opening of the book we find her 
settled in a country town, where she 
has built up for herself an excellent 
practice, composed almost entirely, it 
must be confessed, of ladies who have 
been alienated from the male doctor of 
the place by his coarseness and lack of 
sympathy. Edith is the fashion, but it 
is a fashion that seems to rest on a 
secure foundation, and her satisfaction 
is without any alloy of fear for the 
future—a condition of mind which, in 
the opinion of the modern novelist no 
less than of King Amasis, is neither 


Dr. Edith Romney. By Anne Elliot. 
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more nor less than a courting of mis- 
fortune. 

The misfortune arrives quickly 
enough when the malevolent old doctor, 
whose patients have deserted him for 
Edith, imports a young, handsome and 
travelled man as a successor to him- 
self. The old doctor despises women as 
a class, and hates clever women; the 
younger detests medical women in par- 
ticular, but wholly on hearsay. Every 
man has a right to his opinions; but the 
man who translates them into action 
as Doctor Fane does his, is badly in 
need of a sound kicking. We should be 
inclined to resent his portrait as a libel 
on the medical profession were it not 
for the reflection that some, at least, of 
the students who mobbed the ladies at 
Edinburgh in 1870 probably completed 
their course and embarked on an inde- 
pendent career without mending their 
ways. Not content with setting him- 
self deliberately to win Edith’s patients 
away from her, Fane speaks of her and 
her qualifications in the most slighting 
manner to every one he meets, in one 
case going so far as to throw away, 
with a contemptuous gesture, the medi- 
cine she has prescribed for a poor 
woman. The husband of the patient, 
whom Edith has rebuked for beating 
his wife, is delighted to be able to 
spread the rumor that the lady doctor 
has been slowly poisoning her. Fane's 
tactics are only too successful, and we 
are shown how Edith’s practice gradu- 
ally melts away. The hypochondriacal 
lady whom she has treated with robust 
common-sense finds Fane willing to 
humor her; the strong-minded school- 
mistress, who has hitherto called in the 
lady doctor on principle, forsakes her in 
consequence of the fears of parents; 
and the Lady Bountiful who patronized 
her as the representative of one more 
deserving cause finds a double reason 
for transferring her patronage when 
she discovers that her son is attracted 
to Edith, and that there is a hope that 
her daughter may attract Fane. Day 
after day the intimate enemies of the 
unfortunate Edith drop in to see her, 
and remark airily, “By the bye, of 
course you know that Mrs. So-and-so 
XIX. 1015 
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has sent for Doctor Fane?’ with a 
cruelty exceeding, we hope, anything 
possible even in the most rural of coun- 
try towns in real life. The fashion has 
changed, and there are only two decent 
or charitable people in the place, and 
one of these dies, thereby filling Edith’s 
cup of woe to the utmost. In compli- 
ance with her friend’s dying request, 
she continues to visit her children; but 
their father has become infected with 
the prevailing distrust, and calls in 
Fane, ostensibly for consultation, but 
when Fane refuses to meet the lady 
doctor, as a substitute for her. On 
leaving the house when this brutal dis- 
missal has been announced to her, 
Edith meets her triumphant rival for 
the first time face to face, and the fact 
that her beauty arouses a_ certain 
amount of compunction in his breast is 
so far satisfactory. 

We are bound to confess that Edith 
does not face her misfortunes with the 
spirit we had anticipated. She yields 
weakly to the ridiculous demand of the 
vulgar nouveau riche, who expects her 
to be content with lower fees because 
she is a woman, and she makes no at- 
tempt to take arms against her sea of 
troubles. Even if we grant that the 
peculiarly malignant instability of her 
patients is possible, we should have ex- 
pected to see her comforting herself 
with the reflection that the next swing 
of the pendulum would bring them all 
back to her, and otherwise putting in 
practice the philosophy which is popu- 
larly supposed to be inculeated by the 
difficulties of a long and hard course 
of study. But gives way very 
quickly, and allows herself to be af- 
fected even by the discouraging hints 
of her old servant that her failure is 
a “judgment” for taking up unwomanly 
work, and the plaint of her clerical 
brother to the effect that while it is 
disgraceful to have a sister a doctor. an 
unsuccessful lady doctor is a lower 
depth still. Edith was born a little too 
late. A share in the struggles of the 
dauntless seven at Edinburgh, prepara- 
tory to her Parisian course, would 
have done her all the good in the world 
in the way of moral bracing. 


she 
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While Edith is sinking into a state of 
deep depression, Fane finds that his 
evil-doing is returning upon his own 
head. Although he is engaged to the 
Lady Bountiful’s daughter, his mind is 
full of Edith, and he makes valiant but 
unfortunate attempts to repair the 
wrong he has done. Taking advantage 
of a mill accident by which he is over- 
whelmed with work, he requests her 
co-operation, only to realize afterwards 
that he has exposed her to fresh insult 
by his hasty appeal. Still, the inter- 
course involved by her reluctant assent 
he considers as so much clear gain, al- 
though it shows him more and more 
distinctly the results of his own despi- 
cable behavior. At length Edith is 
hissed in public by a claque led by the 
wife-beater she had reproved, while 
Fane is bonored with particular ap- 
plause, in return for which he ungrate- 
fully goes out and thrashes the ring- 
leader. But even the sudden and, as it 
must have appeared, unaccountable 
conversion of her opponent to her cause 
fails to cheer Edith, and brain-fever 
sets in. The old doctor, stirred by a 
late remorse, installs himself as her 

iedical attendant, and Fane, who 
would have preferred to take the post 
himself, is compelled to listen to a 
stinging review of his conduct from the 
lips of Edith’s one remaining friend. 
No repentance on his part can prevent 
our feeling that this moral castigation 
is exceedingly well deserved. When 
Edith has recovered, after much har- 
rowing remorse on Fane’s part, and he 
has discovered that he is in love with 
her, he recollects the trifling fact that 
he is engaged to another lady. Edith 
has sufficient strength of mind, we are 
glad to say, to send him back to his 
duty; but their farewell is witnessed by 
the wife-beater, who has now good rea- 
son for hating both of them, and he 


reveals the truth to the unfortunate 
fiancée, intending to injure Fane by 
breaking off his rich marriage. The 


poor girl, who is as much too good for 
her faithless lover as is Edith, takes it 
upon herself, in the most delicate and 
manner, to terminate 

without assigning a 


self-sacrificing 
engagement 


the 
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On 
will 
opinion, 
judging 
so thor- 
ough as to allow of her continuing to 


free. 
we 


reason, and he finds himself 
Edith’s prospect of happiness 
not venture to pronounce an 
as we have no means of 
whether Fane’s conversion was 


practice. Since even the old doctor’s 
hostility was disarmed sufficiently to 
induce him to use his influence in ob- 
taining her a hospital appointment, we 
may hope that her husband was 
equally liberal. 

If such was not the case, it may have 
been because the will on the lady’s part 
was wanting, for trials far less serious 
than those which beset poor Edith are 
enough to lead the heroine of “Doctor 
Hermione’? to renounce her profession. 


In this book, which has a pleasant 
idyllic background of English woods 
and mountains, and Nile palm-groves 


and temples, “every prospect pleases, 
and only man is” unsatisfactory. The 
story is concerned with the squabbles 
of two somewhat ill-tempered young 
ladies over the possession of a very un- 
attractive, not to say worthless, youth, 
while a far superior gentleman stands 
meekly aside, and accepts with grati- 
tude the hand of the unsuccessful com- 
petitor in the struggle. In real life, as 
we all know, it is customary for the 
friends of an engaged couple to fill the 
air with agonized inquiries of “What 
did she see in him?’ and vice versa; but 
in fiction it is usual to make some at- 
tempt to supply the answer. So far as 
Wwe can perceive, Tom has no 
points beyond physical courage and the 
negative merit of being in a good tem- 
per when everything goes according to 
his liking; yet Hermione loses all inter- 
est in life for his sake, and finally fol- 
lows him out to Egypt, where 
shows her fitness for her duties by go- 
ing into hysterics when she 
wounded. We are given to understand 
that in studying medicine Hermione 
was actuated by the same high princi 
ple and the same passion for philan- 
thropy that filled Edith Romney, yet 
she has allowed herself, before the 
story begins, to be persuaded to quit 


good 


she 


sees him 


1 Dr. Hermione. By the author of Lady Blue- 


beard. 
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the work she was doing in London, in 
order to play at doctoring the people on 
her own estate; and we venture to sug- 
gest that her doleful case is attributa- 
ble rather to propinquity and to the 
sudden emptinessof her life than to any 
more occult reason. She is absolutely 
ignorant of the world, we are told more 
than once, and especially of men. Yet 
even the average girl picks up a certain 
knowledge of both, if only from news- 
papers and novels; and that a woman 
of unusual capacity should pass 
through the whole of a medical course, 
and that in Paris, and work largely 
among the poor, both in London and in 
the country, and still remain in a state 
of blissful ignorance, seems to argue 
that she went about with her eyes 
shut. This may have enabled her to do 
her work “like a nun,” as her guardian 
says; but it appears also to have acted 
prejudicially in preventing the develop- 
ment of common-sense. It is possible 
that an arts course, pursued entirely in 
female company, might produce this 
claustral effect; but in a medical school 
the unavoidable intercourse with the 
male students, who are not as a rule, 
we think, so entirely cut after the same 
pattern as our author considers, should 
have kept man from being an abso- 
lutely unknown animal. However, 
since Hermione was what she was, 
Doctor Jones had only himself and his 
own contradictory counsels to thank for 
her defection from the paths of science, 
which he had urged her to quit before 
Tom appeared on the scene. How lit- 
tle she valued her own profession is 
shown by her allowing Tom to give up 
his for her sake, although it would 
seem to most people that to remain in 
the army was his only chance of be- 
coming an endurable character. On 
the whole, we think, the medical pro- 
fession did not sustain an irremediable 
loss by Hermione’s desertion, but we 
are sorry for Hermione herself. “A 
proud fool,” she may have been, as she 
herself says, and ready to imagine that 
she could live without love, but she 
scarcely deserved to be condemned to 
marry Tom. 

Very different indeed from Hermione 
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is the medical woman introduced 
to us by an anonymous American 
author as “Helen Brent, M. D.”"' 
Helen is so far from being a 
bigoted advocate of Women's Rights 
as to incur the displeasure of her 
more advanced friends by her luke- 


but her views on the sub- 
ject of her career would surprise a 
good many English husbands. “I think 
you have just as much right,” she says 
to her lover, not at all in the sense in 
which Hermione would have used the 
words, “to ask me to give up my pro- 
fession as I have to ask you to give up 
yours.” The lover, after the manner 
of men, fails to see the logic of this. 
He is a successful lawyer, and knows 
that be would be obliged to leave his 
wife all day, and also to take flying 
journeys to distant towns at frequent 
intervals, but he expects her to find full 


warmness; 


occupation and interest in managing 
her house and in watching for him. 


That she should suggest that, in view 
of the sacrifice he demands from her, 
he should be prepared to give up his 
legal practice, and go into some hum- 
drum business that would permit him 
to devote himself to his wife, is pre- 
posterous. Helen, on her part, is ready 
to promise to restrict herself to consul- 
tation work and the performance of op- 
erations (a generous offer that fills him 
with fresh horror), and to keep a care- 
ful eye on the household management, 
although she will not herself undertake 
the cooking; but Harold declines to try 
the experiment, and prophesies as he 
leaves her that she will never find it 
possible to reconcile the duties of mar- 
riage with her ambitions. After this it 
is only poetically just that his theory 
of marriage as a state in which all the 
duties are on the wife’s side should be 
shown to be a failure in practice. The 
beautiful woman whom he marries and 
leaves to her own devices, while he fol- 
lows his legal, municipal and political 
pursuits, seeks consolation elsewhere, 
and Harold is brought to perceive that 
if the husband’s time and thoughts are 
to be exclusively given to his own busi- 
ness, it may be as well for the wife to 


1 Helen Brent, M.D.: A Social Study. 
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have some occupation of her own with 
which to fill up her solitary hours. 
The concession is not based on very 
lofty grounds, it must be confessed; but 
perhaps the “keep her out of mischief” 
theory is as much as Harold could be 
expected to indorse, since he fails alto- 
gether to appreciate Helen’s motives 
either in adopting her career or in stick- 
ing to it. 

Another American lady doctor, but of 
a very distinct type, appears in Mr. 
George Knight’s “Winds of March.” 
Bab is an artist of extraordinary power, 
at least in eatching likenesses, a mar- 
vellous musician, a captivating singer, 
and—quite casually and by the way— 
an M. D. of New York. She performs 
a grave operation at a moment's notice, 
so to speak, and neglects her instru- 
ments after it in a style that we are 
professionally informed is little better 
than criminal. It is of a piece with this 
versatility of talent that she alter- 
nately fascinates and shocks, allures 
and repels, a young man whom we must 
regretfully call one of the foulest- 
tongued lovers in literature. A clergy- 
man, a university man, and presumably 
a gentleman, he uses language to Bab, 
on very slight provocation. which is 
equally inexcusable and unaccountable. 
The subject of the book is that old 
theme worked out by Kingsley in “Hy- 
patia”—the struggles of a would-be 
ascetic torn two ways by the world and 
the spirit. Some of us may remember 
the days in which “Hypatia” was 
gravely pronounced to be an immoral 
book: such a recollection makes us 
wonder what would have been the 
judgment of the critics of that epoch 
upon “The Winds of March” and 
others of its class. It is an old axiom 
that in depicting character the novelist 
should allow his personages to reveal 
themselves, and not arrogate to himself 
the office of describing them; and it 
would be well if Mr. Knight and his 
school would expand the advice to 
cover the treatment of subject—espe- 
cially an unpleasant subject. If you 
feel called upon to write a novel with 
a purpose, this purpose involving mat- 
ters not usually discussed in polite so- 
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ciety, work it out by means of your 
characters if you will, but talk about 
it as little as possible. Otherwise, 
your intentions may be excellent, but 
your atmosphere will be nasty. And 
this, we are bound to say, is the case 
with this book, which, apart from the 
nauseousness of its tone, has many ex- 
cellent scenes, among which we may 
name that of the collapse of the strike, 
and the stratagem by which the doctor 
obtains Magnus’s release from the 
Franciscan monastery. Bab, we think, 
is hardly treated throughout. When 
she begins to practice medicine regu- 
larly for the benefit of the poor among 
whom she settles, she becomes blind, 
altogether by chance and unexpectedly, 
as it were, and we are left in doubt 
whether this is a piece of cruel sarcasm 
directed at her healing powers, or 
merely an indiscretion on the part of 
the author. But to allow a woman of 
some sense and experience to marry a 
man of Magnus’s character, who had, 
moreover, been insane for some months, 
as it appears, is a libel on the female 
sex and the medical profession. 

It is a curious fact, in an age which 
may yet see the name of a distin- 
guished lady doctor inscribed on the 
bede-roll of our Indian empire beside 
those of Doctor Boughton and Dr. Wil- 
liam Hamilton, that there is only one 
book, at least so far as our reading ex- 
tends, which attempts to deal with the 
career of a medical woman in the East. 
In saying this, we do not forget that 
magnificent story, the “Naulahka,” but 
here the reader is expressly informed 
that Mr. Kiplimg’s (or should it be Mr. 
Balestier’s?) heroine was prevented 
from studying medicine by the opposi- 
tion of her parents, and obliged to con- 
tent herself with a nurse’s training—a 
fact which has not hindered some crit- 
ics from asserting that the author of 
“Peace with Honor’: has trespassed 
upon ground already occupied. There 
is something slightly reminiscent of the 
Macedon and Monmouth style of com- 
parison here, and if, because Mr. Kip- 
ling has stationed a trained nurse in 
India, it is to be unlawful to send a 
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lady doctor into any part of the wide 
region vaguely termed “the East,” we 
shall soon have a demand in literature 
as well as in politics for “effective occu- 
pation” before “spheres of influence” 
are recognized. Perhaps the objection 
is based upon the fact that Kate seems 
to have performed the duties of medical 
officer rather than of matron in the hos- 
pital at Rhatore, until she met with the 
singular and discouraging experience 
which terminated her connection with 
the place. The theory which Mr. Kip- 
ling exemplifies in this incident, and 
which he has also developed in one of 
his short stories, is, put briefly, that 
natives will not repose full confidence 
in an unmarried woman. We have 
been unable to obtain any confirmation 
of the idea from the lady missionaries 
we bave consulted, and although it is 
worked into a fine and most pathetic 
climax to the story, we fear that the 
balance of testimony is on the other 
side, and that the general feeling is 
rather that exemplified by the Ethi- 
opian ladies of “Peace with Honor,” 
namely, envy and astonishment at the 
superior happiness of the unmarried 
European woman. 

The last two books on our list are 
curiously different in tone, but they are 
united by the conditions of their au- 
thorship, since in each of them, under 
the form of fiction, a medical woman 
gives her views on her own profession. 
The plot of “Doctor Janet, of Harley 
Street,”* need not detain us, since, 
while sensational enough in itself, like 
that of “Helen Brent,” its chief value 
is to provide occasions for the enuncia- 
tion of the views of the heroine, with 
whose personality we are more particu- 
larly concerned. Doctor Janet is a de- 
lightful person, although we must con- 


fess to a lingering regret that she 
wears the divided skirt. We have an 
old-fashioned preference, perhaps 


merely a prejudice, in favor of heroines 
in womanly apparel. Surely, too, this 
eccentricity of attire would have 
proved a barrier to Doctor Janet's at- 
taining the lofty position she occupies 


By Arabella 


1 Dr. Janet, of 
Kenealy. 


Harley Street. 
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—as near the top of the tree, we sup- 
pose, as the lady doctor can hope to 
climb in the present generation. She is 
the senior physician of the Minerva 
Hospital for women, dean of the medi- 
cal school attached to it and lecturer at 
various colleges, and besides all this, 
she has a large practice, which ranges 
from royalty to the poorest of the poor. 
Her chief characteristic physically is, 
We regret to say, a certain “stalwart 
shapelessness,” and morally, a habit of 
telling unpleasant truths in a deep 
voice. Edith Romney and Hermione 
would have met with little favor from 
her, for she gives it as her opinion that 
good looks in a lady medical student are 
a mistake: they attract men, distract 
her own attention from her work, and 
alienate other women. Nevertheless, 
she is equally opposed to the mannish 
woman, and denounces in scathing 
terms the passion for short hair and 
stiff shirt-fronts which is apt to seize 
upon the girl who has just discovered 
that “life is earnest.”” Whether the 
subject be mercenary marriages or the 
ill effects of slum-life on the physique 
of the race, her utterances are always 
to the point and absolutely unre- 
strained by fear or favor. Phyllis, the 
little protégée whom she pitchforks into 
the medical profession almost against 
her will, is a study of quite a fresh 
type. The irregular character of her 
early education, which would have 
seemed to most people an insuperable 
bar to her undertaking the necessary 
studies, enables her to enter on her 
training with a free and original mind, 
and her almost excessive sensibility 
teaches her to look at everything from 
a personal rather than a scientific point 
of view—two points in which the earli- 
est lady doctors enjoyed an undoubted 
advantage over their more “machine- 
trained” successors of the present day. 
She is designed to illustrate Doctor 
Janet’s theory as to the benefits con- 
ferred by the employment of the dis- 
tinctively feminine characteristics in 
medicine, and also in life; but it is 
acknowledged that these faculties are 
at a discount in examinations. The 
method by which poor, pretty Phyllis, 
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about whom centres a tragedy, is freed 
from her fiendish persecutor through 
Doctor Janet’s means, is highly in- 
genious. In Miss Kenealy’s opinion, it 
is also highly moral in character, but 
this is a matter on which a very differ- 
ent view may be held. 

The other book to which we have 
alluded describes the work of a medical 
student with a minuteness which has 
hitherto only been approached by Dr. 
Conan Doyle. “Mona Maclean”’ en- 
joys the distinction of being the pet 
aversion in literature of the male medi- 
cal student. In a debate which took 
place some time ago on the question of 
medical women, we understand that a 
reference to the book was met by a de- 
nunciation of it as “the hysterical work 
of a sentimental female,” or words to 
that effect. The reason of this is obvi- 
ous. The sight of women’s names in 
honor-lists has become too familiar to 
call up the wrath it once evoked, and 
other lady doctors in fiction have en- 
joyed good looks and universal talents; 
but from the earliest days of the strife 
at Edinburgh, fine feelings, it will be 
remembered, have been the peculiar 
prerogative of the male student, and 
this inalienable possession has now 
been calmly appropriated by the en- 
croaching sex. Mona is to the young 
medical woman of to-day what Tom 
Thurnall was to the young medical man 
forty years ago: not the portrait of an 
individual but of a type, embodying all 
the features in which each individual 
would wish to excel. She is not the 
typical medical student, by any means, 
but rather the fine fleur of modern girl- 
hood, with its wide range of interests, 
its humanitarianism, its dabbling in 
many philosophies, its heroisms and its 
touches of youthful cynicism. “The 
flow of one Spirit” is evident in all her 
life, whether she is acting as demon- 
strator in the dissecting-room or rais- 
ing the taste of the Borrowness ser- 
vant-girls in matters of millinery. 
Ralph Dudley is scarcely worthy of 
her; but then he is a mere man, and not 
even a type. In common with the 

' Mona Maclean, Medical Student. By Graham 
Travers. 13th edition, 189s 


heroes of most of the books we have 
been considering, he is somewhat 
eclipsed by the radiance of the heroine, 
while in order to exhibit her virtues to 
the utmost, he is forced to display him- 
self in a decidedly ungracious light. 
This is his misfortune, but it is pun- 
ished as a fault, and we are satisfied 
that he deserves the punishment. He 
is, in fact, in the case of the male char- 
acters of an excellent littke work which 
Was at one time highly esteemed for 
reading aloud at mothers’ meetings, 
and bore the title, “Men as they are, 
and Women as they ought to be,” the 
invidiousness of which was loudly con- 
demned by any fathers who were 
treated to a résumé of the contents at 
home. 

The character of Mona marks, as 
clearly as does the royal recognition of 
which we have already speken, the 
close of the transition period. The 
medical woman has vindicated in the 
eyes of others her right to live; she has 
now to justify her existence in her own. 
There is time for these thoughts when 
the noise of the struggle has died down, 
and the dust of conflict has cleared 
away, and Mona’s path is very smooth 
compared with that trodden by the 
pioneers. She has to go to rural Bor- 
rowness to find the notion surviving 
that medical studies were a disgrace to 
a woman, for even her autocratic and 
delightful Anglo-Indian uncle accepts 
the lady doctor as a necessary evil, and 
does not scout her profession with the 
abhorrence still shown by some men, 
however. tolerant in theory, when it in- 
vades the charmed circle of their own 
relations. We have seen it objected 
that Rachel Simpson’s anxiety to con- 
ceal the fact of Mona’s being a medical 
student is unnatural, and that she 
would in reality have been proud of it: 
but those who argue thus can scarcely 
be acquainted with the intense—one 
might almost say the religious—con- 
servatism of the less advanced portion 
of the lower middle class in a country 
district. That the feeling has changed 
in most places we are well aware—wide 
as is the difference between approving 
the despatch of lady doctors to India 
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(the heathen being charitably supposed 
to be so badly off that nothing could 
make them much worse) and consulting 
a lady doctor for your own ailments, or 
welcoming her as one of your family 
and the grand event of the present 
month will doubtless contribute to 
change it further. 

In view of this change of sentiment, 


then, the perils before the medical 
Woman are those attendant upon suc- 
cess. It is difficult, in piping times of 


peace, to live up to the level of the sim- 
ple and warlike virtues of your ances 
tors; and there is a danger that, as the 
fashion of employing lady doctors 
spreads, the ranks may be recruited by 
the immature, the narrow-minded or 
the merely business-like. It is against 
this danger that the whole of “Mona 
Maclean” is a protest. Nothing is too 
good for the medical profession, and, 
provided that the right stamp of 
women can be found to enter upon it, 
there is no better career for them. 
Mona herself is somewhat unduly per- 
fect, of course; but few people fail 
through aiming at too high an ideal. 
And an ideal the book does present— 
nay, more, an inspiration. It should be 
placed officially in the hands of every 
new student at that School of Medicine 
which Mona would scarcely recognize 
if she returned to it to-day, to teach her 
what her life may be made. Failing 
that, we would present a copy to any 
girl we knew who was entering on the 
study of medicine—not with an injunc- 
tion to read it, for such a recommenda- 
tion on the part of an old fogy is apt to 
have adverse consequences, but in the 
confidence that, once begun, the book 
itself would carry on its reader to the 
end, there to show her what is surely 
the ideal medical career—the joint ex- 
ercise of their profession by a husband 
and wife. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE WORKHOUSE, 
It is a long building of a cheerful red 
brick, which fails to convey an impres- 
sion of cheerfulness. The windows are 


intervals. 
wind- 


and at 
a prospect of 


uncurtained, regular 
In front is grey, 
swept road, and there is another pros- 
pect of precisely identical, grey, wind- 
swept road behind. There are rows of 
cabbages in the front garden: in the 
back are falling autumn dahlias, 
planted there by one who died not long 
ago at her official post in the House, 
and was troubled towards the end of 
her life with insistent of a 
smiling early home, and vague yearn- 
ings after a beauty not to be found be- 


memories 


tween the dull walls which enclosed 
her history. 
On one side of a wide courtyard 


(where a very old man is weeding, not 
uncheerfully), is the chapel, built in the 
exceedingly plain, serviceable and eco- 
nomical style of architecture naturally 


favored by the rate-payer, and used 
impartially for an Anglican service on 
Sunday mornings and a rousing Non- 


conformity in the afternoons. Hard by 
the chapel is the infant school, whence 
a drone of small voices (answering a 
catechism, perhaps) comes through an 
opened window into the chilly air: and 
where, within, fifty very littl paupers, 
in very little pauper frocks, are sitting 
in very prim rows, with little anxious 
eyes fixed on an impassive governess, 
who has been long, perhaps, 
that the apathy which is of the place 
has first touched and then enveloped 
her. The children sing a before 
lesson-time is over, a gay little childish 
song, and ae certain’ irrepressible 
Tommy of four (whose infant spirits 
are not the least damped by the fact of 
his having been found abandoned in a 
ditch at three weeks old, and by having 
for father, mother, brother, sister and 
friend, that cold substitute, the State) 
ealls out “Hurray!” when the frozen 
governess rings a little bell as a 
that playtime has come. Even her cold 
lips move in a smile, the jovial 
Thomas, rather red about his bare legs 
and his infant button-nose, pushes past 
his companion in a sturdy attempt to 
reach the playground first, and then 
turns very little somersaults in a corner 
at the instigation of a companion, and 
to his own rich and simple enjoyment, 
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song 
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Someone else, a little girl, in another 
part of the playground, takes her poor 
life much less happily, and cries a good 
deal for something, or for nothing—it 
does not much matter which. There is 
scarcely one of these children who has 
been wanted in the world, or one who 
has not come into it with a fine heritage 
of shame, sickliness and misery. Yet 
they play for the most part quite gayly, 
with a great deal of noise, troubles 
very evanescent, and little shrill laughs 
which reach the great kitchens oppo- 
site, where a wretched girl (the mother 
of one of them, very likely) stops to lis- 


ten for a moment, and then goes on- 


scrubbing feebly. 

The kitchens are dreadfully bare. 
clean and economical, as is all this 
place—and as all this place should be. 
Beside them is the dining-hall, with 
long benches in it, an almanac, a pic- 
ture of the Princess of Wales on the 
wall, and beside her a notice that if 
inmates have any complaints to make 
(and it is believed that they are very 
little given to suffering in silence) such 
complaints must be made on _ board- 
day, and to a member of the board only. 
The matron’s sitting-room (a very good 
matron this one, says report) may be 
seen partially through a half opened 
door, with a low fire burning comfort- 
ably on the hearth, a fern on the table, 
a little case of books and other small 
and not quite unsuccessful attempts to 
make a House like a home. Her win- 
dows look eut on to the men’s court. 
By the men’s court is the women’s, on 
one side of which an opening door re- 
veals for a moment the great, bare 
room called the nursery, where a thin 
girl, with the usual workhouse shawl 
(looking exactly like a domestic duster) 
drawn across her narrow shoulders, 
tends a dozen babies aged, like some 
other innocents, from two years old 
and under. She sits, to-day at least, in 
a chair by the fireside, indifferent 
enough, with one of them asleep in her 
thin arms, and a couple more scream- 
ing lustily (with the dreadful vigor of 
the unwanted child who won't die) in a 
wooden cradle by her side. It is her 
duty to be here always, perhaps; to get 
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one quiet, before another (such a lean, 
miserable, sickly thing, God help it!) 
begins crying; to smack the bigger ones 
perfunctorily, and without any inten- 
tional harshness, when they are 
naughty and worrying, as they always 
are; for all recreation to look at times 
through latticed windows into the grey 
courtyard, with a child still in her 
arms; to give it up presently to the 
mother who has been working hard all 
day in the House, and is necessarily 
therefore short-tempered and wants to 
know what’s Juley bin adoing to ’im to 
make ’im look so peaky; and then to sit 
down again by the fire for another 
dreary hour, looking absently into it 
with dull eyes and the chill shadows 
creeping into the bare room—herself an 
unconscious problem among little cry- 
ing problems not more unconscious. 

Next door to the babies, and much too 
busy, as a rule, to be disturbed by them, 
the sick-nurse has her room, with flow- 
ers here and there, books, an arm-chair, 
and, in the doorway, a rosy-cheeked 
probationer asking permission to go 
into the country town (four miles dis- 
tant) to buy herself a ribbon. Nurse, a 
capable person of five and forty, as dif- 
ferent from the romantic ministering 
angel of contemporary fiction as she is 
from the Mrs. Gamp of a past genera- 
tion, is of the opinion for the moment 
that the House is fuller of a class of 
imbecile gentlemen (whom she briefly 
epitomizes as dotties) than it has ever 
been before; that such persons are ex- 
ceedingly trying for a sane woman to 
live with, and that their death are cer- 
tainly to be taken as an exceedingly 
happy release—for their friends. That 
nurse treats such persons with the 
greatest kindness and wisdom is be- 
yond doubt and upon the word of a 
board; it is also beyond doubt that long 
custom has made her so used to sin, 
suffering and death that she can talk 
of them all not very much less indiffer- 
ently than most people talk of the 
weather. 

Above her room is the women’s in- 
firmary, a great place, with great win- 
dows very high up, gay prints on the 
walls, the inevitable almanac, the 
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Queen, and a very fresh-colored Duke 
and Duchess of York. There is a table 
in the middle with flowers on it, 
benches and chairs arranged round the 
table, an elderly harmonium, a pile of 
battered hymn-books, and all round the 
room beds, very neat, and on each an 
old head in the regulation nightcap. 
There is a certain mildly festive air 
about the place to-day, which an- 
nounces that it is Tuesday and that lit- 
tle Miss Mary, from the White House, 
is to come as usual to accompany 
hymns on the harmonium, and after- 
wards, also as usual, to read a scrip- 
ture in her pious voice and bring a lit- 
tle cheerfulness (having nothing else in 
the universe that she can bring) to 
some of these poor old bedridden crea- 
tures. One of them nearest the door 
(who has no teeth and an old palsied, 
shaking head) is understood to mutter 
presently, with tears, that Miss ain’t 
a-coming, and why should she come to 
the likes of us, and I told you as she’d 
give it up—which remark a compara- 
tively alert person from the other side 
of the room answers by the general ob- 
servation that old Sarah’s as mizzy- 
muzzy as apy of you, and in course 
Miss ain’t come when it ain’t nigh upon 
three. Whereon Sarah lies down again 
rather crushed, and mumbles her old 
self into a doze. Very few of the pa- 
tients hear this conversation. A great 
many of them are past hearing any- 


thing, have forgotten where they are 
and who they are, and lie, or so one 
hopes, not ill-content, dozing and 
dreaming a little, and dozing and 
dreaming again, living, but hardly 


alive, hearing on these Tuesdays per- 
haps the sounds of the harmonium and 
of the rough singing voices as one 
might hear them from another world. 
One old body asks querulously to be 
moved; and a girl (who, herself an in- 
mate of the place, acts as a kind of 
assistant to nurse) with the very mis- 
leading appearance, rosy-cheeked and 
bright-eyed, of rustic virtue in a story- 
book, moves her kindly enough, and 
talks to her with the pacifying good- 
humor with which some people see fit 
to talk to a child. Another old woman 


585 
(with the Duke of York hanging over 
her bed) wants to know if Laura (which 
is Rustic Virtue’s name) can tell her if 
her son will come up to the psalm-sing- 
ing this afternoon. To which Laura re- 
plies with a cheerful mendacity, “Iu 
course” (the son having been dead 
these five and thirty years), and winks 
at a neighboring granny (who is enor- 
mously proud at having retained her 
own wits and very indiscreet in using 
them) to keep silence. 

With a little tap at the great door, a 
cheery nod here and there, books under 
her arm, little prim, black draperies, a 
Sunday bonnet (because the old people 
like to see one at one’s best), a little air 
of importance and the kindest smile in 
the world upon her wrinkled face, Miss 
Mary arrives at length. She goes 
round to each bed and says “How do 
you do” to a few people who can under- 
stand her, and to many more who can- 
not. She receives Laura’s smile and 
curtsey with a good deal of coldness, 
disapproving upon principle of a sinner 
so smiling, cheerful and good-natured, 
who appears to have quite forgotten 
her own misdeeds, and in whom a sim- 
ple sense of humor has survived many 
much more essential virtues. Laura is 
sent down presently to collect the usual 
audience from the rest of the House, 
and Miss Mary, in answer to a request, 
and having removed her little gloves 
and placed them neatly on the mantel- 
piece, sings “Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers,” to her own accompaniment and 
in a little faded voice by herself. One 
or two of the more capable Christian 
Soldiers in the beds round the room say 


“Thankee, Mum,” when she has fin- 
ished, and one groans rheumatically. 


Miss Mary is playing soft chords, with 
the winter sunshine coming through 
one of the high windows and touching 
her plain little face very gently, when 
an audience, consisting chiefly of old 
and invalided men, and preceded by the 
tramp of heavy workhouse boots, is 
ushered in by Laura. Some of them 
exchange greetings with Miss Mary, 
and some don’t. One (who has in his 


own phrase “got religion,” as well as a 
swivel eye and a complexion which in- 
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dicates that he has once upon a time 
not lived nearly so piously as he feels 
now), enters into a conversation with 
her rather briskly, asks as if they can 
have “The Voice that Breathed o’er 
Eden” as a lead-off (which they do, 
with complete gravity) and adds as he 
do hope, whativer’s the feelings of 
t’others, that Miss’ll have time to read 
some Scriptur’, which is that comfort- 
ing as there ain’t nothing like it. He 
sits forward on his chair during the 
hymns with his tattered book held out 
well before him, his regulation com- 
forter wound tightly round his dubious 
neck, and sings with enormous enthusi- 
asm and discord. Perhaps he enjoys 
the sense of being a leader, and even 
in this place, for one brief afternoon. of 
importance, while Miss Mary. who is 
the simplest of women and yet can't 
help distrusting him a little, is not the 
less grateful to him for making so 
much noise and supporting her own 
quavering tones so zealously. Most of 
her congregation are apathetic enough. 
One old Irish woman, indeed, who has 
taken a chair in the background by the 
fire, hums quite vigorously a_ tune 
(which is certainly not Eden or any- 
thing in the least like it) with her book 
turned upside down, and then, before 
the last chord has died away, breaks 
into eager conversation upon her six 
internal complaints and her past life. 
starting with the confidence that “I'm 
Oirish since ye ask it, Honey [Miss 
Mary having been most careful not to 
ask anything], tho’, begorra, ye couldn't 
guess it by me spaich. And me hus- 
band he were a soldier and a broth of 
a bhoy, and it’s all over the world as 
I’ve been with him, and a divil of a 
toime as we’ve had with the rigmint.” 
She is thinking of such times, perhaps. 
when Miss Mary begins another hymn, 
and is thinking of them still. for her 
book lies unheeded on her old knees, 
when the hymn is finished. What a 
change, indeed! What a change from 
that free, gay, easy, careless life with 
the broth of a bhoy and the old rigmint 
in India, Malta—‘iverywhere almost” 
—to this narrowed existence with its 
rules, its cold walls impassable to her 


forever, its long apathy and a com- 
panionship of feeble creatures who 
have lost for the most part any interest 
they must once have taken in the free 
world beyond. Yet the old eyes, look- 
ing very deep for a while into the fire, 
change back into their normal twinkle 
after six verses of hymn and a dis- 
jointed Amen, and Mick’s widow (“I 
buried Mike for shure in Madras in 
thirty-one”) can look up and say, “Eh, 
but it was chape when him and me 
gave a tay-party and the bhoys couldn't 
ate for laffing.” Miss Mary reads a 
Scripture after this. A few of her con- 
gregation may possibly listen, but 
whether or no there is a single soul who 
comprehends is another matter. Laura 
stands by the door, keeping a good-na- 
tured eye on her invalids, saying a very 
loud Hush when one of them coughs 
aggressively, and looking’ entirely 
cheerful, simple and pleasant, in spite 
of the sadly close application of the 
Gospel-story which is being read to her 
own poor case. Miss Mary's voice fal- 
ters over it a little. Someone in a bed 
a long way off says, “Them’s good 
words, them is,” and remembers, it 
may be, how she heard them seventy 
years ago when she went, a girl, to 
some village church and_ thought, 
through the tranquil, sleepy afternoon- 
service, of the life that was just begin- 
ning gayly for her then, and is ending 
very gently for her now. 

A very old man, with very white hair, 
very blue eyes and comfortable old 
cheeks like a ruddy winter apple, comes 
in with his stick just as the reading is 
finishing, takes his allotted chair quite 
close to the harmonium and observes, 
with a great deal of superfluous cheer- 
fulness, that he’s missed the Word of 
God again, and so he has. Tim, being 
a centenarian, is regarded as in some 
sort a celebrity, so that when he an- 
nounces to Miss Mary. as he always 
does, that he’s a hunderd year old and 
don’t ail nothing as he can think on, 
Swivel-Eye is understood to mutter 
jealously, as he don’t believe Old 
Hundert’s (Tim is always thus spoken 
of, as if he were a psalm) a day more 
nor eighty. Tim sits very contentedly 























through some more hymns, and says 
presently in his simple old voice, and 
in answer to a question, that this is a 
good place, this is, and thankee, Mum, 
and I’d as lief be here as anywhere. 
On the utterance of which heresy, 
Mike’s widow, from the fire, says with 
great good humor, “Then the divil take 
you for it, Timmy.” Miss Mary says 
“Hush,” and the singing 
When they have had “Abide with Me” 
as an appropriate farewell, Swivel-Eye 
collects the books and Miss Mary gives 
Laura a pious tale out of her reticule, 
Laura receiving it with a _ perfectly 
good-humored curtsey, not feeling it 
necessary to mention that never 
reads anything, and probably never 
will. Mike’s widow, with her unem- 
barrassed hand on Miss Mary's little 
arm, says, “Now promise to come agin, 
on the sowl av ye,” and winks a fare- 
well. One elderly female member of 
the congregation is only roused from a 
deep doze by Laura’s promise of tea. 
Swivel-Eye, who has been enormously 
full of importance, tidying up, accepts 
an old newspaper from the reticule 
with the observation that there ain't 
many others in this place as has had 
eddication enough to read ’em, and goes 
out with the self-satisfied air of the 
person who has made himself very con- 
spicuous indeed. 

Miss Mary says “Good-by” to some of 
the old patients in the beds. The 
highly-colored royal family on the walls 
stand out from the dusk that is creep- 
ing everywhere. A pleasant smell of 


proceed 8. 


she 


tea comes up from the kitchens. In the 
courtyard without, where the long 


evening shadows lie peacefully, Miss 
Mary’s little pony-cart is driven up to 
the doorway, to the momentary and 
apathetic attention of the old weeder, 
and to an accompaniment of “Hulloa!” 
from the irrepressible Tommy, whose 
infant head appears for a moment 
round the play-room door, before he is 
drawn back by the shoulders and the 
governess. Miss Mary drives off with 
a little clatter, the noise of the pony’s 
hoofs dying slowly awayalong the hard 
road, and goes back, to sit knitting 
quietly before her fire all the evening, 
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and thinking, perhaps, since she has 
neither past nor history of her own to 
think of, of the pasts and histories of 


the simple people she has seen to- 
day. 

The wretched girl in the workhouse 
kitchens puts away her bucket and 


soap, and anticipates tea with a dull 
kind of relief. The matron 
down comfortably to that comfortable 
meal in her own quarters with a sym- 
pathetic friend, and dilates, with the 
greatest satisfaction to herself, on the 
trials of her position. The nursery fills 
with mothers, and the unwanted babies 
are, for a while, more or less quiet... A 
Methodistical person in one of the cot- 
tages, regarded as a workhouse prize, 
lights her lamp (the yellow light shin- 
ing very pleasantly into the dull court- 
yard) puts on a pair of spectacles and 
reads the Bible, with a soul-satisfying 
sense of virtue. The dining-hall is 
filled with men, also taking tea and not 
talking much, because’ everything 
there is to say in this place has been 
said a hundred times over and God 
knows how long ago. Nurse and a pro- 
bationer toast their feet in front of 
nurse’s fire, and discuss the shortcom- 
ings of the matron rather vivaciously. 
Laura, still brisk and cheerful, serves 
out tea in the women’s infirmary. Old 
Hundert, from his wooden arm-chair, 
expresses himself like a prize pauper 
in a story-book, as having enjoyed of 
his tea and of the singing and not 
a-tinding this place so uncomfortable, 
no how. The weeder has left the court- 
yard empty. The lodge-porter is doz- 
ing. At one door a little group of casu- 
als, the most hopeless and pitiable of 


settles 


this world’s driftwood, awaits admis- 
sion. The long highroad before the 


place and behind it is silent and life- 
The weeping dahlias in the gar- 
den, planted by the woman who died, 
are indistinguishable. An unseen hand 
draws down, presently, the blinds of 


less. 


the bright infirmary windows. The 
door is opened to admit the casuals and 
closed. A lamp standing in one last 


open casement is put out; and the clock 
strikes seven. 


S. G. TALLENTYRE. 
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JOHN SPLENDID. 


TALE OF A POOR GENTLEMAN 
LITTLE WARS OF LORN. 


NEIL MUNRO. 


THE AND THE 


BY 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
A NIGHT’S SHELTER. 


The rain that was a smirr or drizzle 
on the north side of Glencoe grew to a 
steady shower in the valley itself, and 
when we had traversed a bit in the 
airt of Tynree it had become a pouring 
torrent—slanting in our faces with the 
lash of whips, streaming from the hair 
and crinkling the hands, and leaving 
the bonnet on the head as heavy as any 
French soldier's salade. I am no great 
unlover of a storm in the right circum- 
stances. There is a long strath be- 
tween Nordlingen and Donauworth of 
Bavaria, where once we amazed our 
foreign allies by setting out, bare to 
the kilt and sark, in threshing hail. run- 
ning for miles in the pelt of it out of 
the sheer content of encounter—and 
perhaps a flagon or two of wine. It 
was a bravado, perhaps, but a ploy to 
brace the spirit; we gathered from it 
some of the virtues of our simple but 
ample elders, who were strong men 
when they lay asleep with a cheek to 
the naked earth and held their faces 
frankly up to sun or rain. But if we 
rejoiced in the rains of Bavaria, there 
was no cause for glee in those torrents 
of Glencoe, for they made our passage 
through the country more difficult and 
more dangerous than it was before. 
The snow on the ground was for hours 
a slushy compost, that the foot slipped 
Om at every step, or that filled the brogue 
with a paste that nipped like brine. 
And when the melting snow ran to 
lower levels, the soil itself, relaxing 
the rigor of its frost, became as soft as 
butter and as unstable to the foot. The 
burns filled to the lip and brawled over. 
hew waters sprung up among the rocks 
and ran across our path, so that we 
were for ever wading and slipping and 
splashing and stumbling on e route 
that seemed never to come to any end 
or betterment. 
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Seven more pitiful men never trod 


Highlands. The first smirr soaked our 
clothing; by the middle of the glen we 
were drenched to the hide, and the rain 
was flowing from the edges of our kilts 
in runnels. Thus heaven scourged us 
with waters till about the hour of noon, 
when she alternated water with wind 
and gales burst from the west, the pro- 
found gorges of Stob Dubh belching 
full to the throat with animus. There 
were fir-plantings by the way, whose 
branches twanged and boomed in those 
terrific blasts, that on the bare braeside 
lifted up the snow with an invisible 
scoop and flung it in our faces. 
Stewart and the man with the want 
led the way, the latter ever with his 
eyes red a-weeping, looking about him 
with starts and tremors, moaning 
lamentably at every wail of the wind, 
but ceasing now and then to gnaw a 
bone he had had enough of a thief’s wit 
the house of the blind 
widow. Stewart, a lean, wiry man, 
covered the way with a shepherd’s 
long stride—heel and toe and the last 
spring from the knee—most poverty- 
struck and mean in a kilt that flapped 
too low on his leg and was frayed to 
ribbons, a man with but one wish in 
the world, to save his own unworthy 
skin, even if every one else of our dis- 


to pouch in 


tressed corps found a sodden avd 
abominable death in the swamps or 
rocks of that doleful valley. Then on 


the rear behind those commoners came 
the minister and John Splendid and 
aa the minister with his breeks 
burst at the knees, his stockings 
caught up- with a poor show of trim- 
ness by a braid of rushes, contrived by 
M’Iver, and his coat-skirts streaming 
behind him. You could not but respect 
the man’s courage; many a soldier I’ve 
seen on the dour hard leagues of Ger- 
manie—good soldiers, too, heart and 
body—collapse under hardships less 
severe. Gordon, with a drawn and 
curd-white face, and eyes burning like 
lamps, surrendered his body to his 
spirit, and it bore him as in a dream 
through wind and water, over moor 
and rock, and amid the woods that 


now and again we had to hide in. 














That we had to hide so little was 
one of the miracles of our traverse. At 
any other time, perhaps, Glencoe and 
the regions round about it would be as 
well tenanted as any low-country 
strath, for it abounded on either hand 
with townships, ‘with crofts that 
perched on brief plateaux, here and 
there with black bothy-houses such as 
are (they say) the common dwellings 
over all the Hebrid Isles. Yet, moving, 
not in the ultimate hollow of the valley. 
but in fighting fashion upon the upper 
levels, we were out of the way of mo- 
lestation, and in any case it was a val- 
ley for the time deserted of men. 
Women we could see in plenty, draw- 
ing water or bearing peats in from the 
bogs behind their dwellings, or cross- 
ing from house to house or toun tc 
toun, with plaids drawn tightly over 
their heads, their bodies bent to meet 
the blasts that made their clothing 
banner and full. Nor children either 
were there in that most barren country, 
or they kept within, sheltering the 
storms assailing, and the want of them 
(for I have ever loved the little ones) 
added twenty-fold to my abhorrence of 
the place. 

We had to hide but rarely, I say; two 
or three times when down in the val- 
ley’s depths, there showed a_ small 
group of men who were going in the 
direction ourselves by the 
natural route, at a quarter of a 
league’s distance in advance of us. 
They were moving with more speed 
than we, and for a time we had the no- 
tion that they might be survivors, like 
ourselves, of Argile’s clan. But at last 
this fancy was set to flight by the open- 
ness of their march, as well as by their 
stoppage at several houses by the way. 
from which they seemed to be joined 
by other men, who swelled their num- 
that after a time there would 
be over a score of them on the mission, 
Whatever it might be. In that misty, 
rain-swept day, the eye could not carry 
far, and no doubt they were plainer to 
our view that we were to theirs among 
the drab vapors of the hillside. But 
once or twice we thought they per- 
ceived us, for they stopped and looked 


same as 


more 


bers so 
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to the left and up the brae-face we 
were on, and then it was we had to 
seek the shelter of tree or bush. If 


they saw us, they seemed to suspect 
no evil, for they held on their way, still 
ahead of us, and making for Tynree. 
Whoever they were, they became at 
last so manifest a danger to our escape 
out of the head of the glen that we 
fell back anew on the first plan of 
going through the corries on the south 
side of the glen and piercing by them to 
Dalness. In the obscurity of a great 
shower that set up a screen between 
us and the company marching to Tyn- 
ree, we darted down the brae, across 
the glen, and over to the passage they 


eall the Lairig Eilde, that is on the 
west of the Little Herd hill of Etive, 


and between it and Ben Fhada or the 
Long Mount, whose you will 
find with snow in their gullies in the 
height of summer. 

It was with almost a jocund heart I 
turned my back on Glencoe as we took 
a drove-path up from the river. But 
I glanced with a shiver down its ter- 
rible distance upon that nightmare of 
guif and eminence, of gash, and peaks 
afloat upon swirling mists. It lay, 
a looming horror, forgotten of heaven 
and unfriendly to man (as one might 
readily imagine), haunted for ever 
with wailing airs and rumors, ghosts 
calling in the of dusk and 
melancholy, legends of horror and 
remorse. 

“Thank God,” said I, as we gave the 
last look at it—‘thank God I was not 
born and bred yonder. Those hills 
would crush my heart against my very 
ribs.” 

“It's good enough for the people who 
are in it,” said John. “What are they 
but MacDonalds? ‘Take and not give’ 
is their motto. They can have Glen- 
for me, with M’Millan’s right 
to Knapdale—as long as wave beats on 
rock.” 

Master Gordon. though 
spoken in the Gaelic, half guessed our 
meaning. “A black place and mourn- 
ful.” said he: “but there may be love 
there too and hearts. and 
where the truth might flourish 


peaks 


deeps 


coe 


had 


we 


soil 


in 


warm 


as 
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the champaign over against Gilgal be- 
side the plains of Moreh. 

Now we were in a tract of countrys 
mournful beyond my poor description. 
I know corries in Argile that whisper 
silken to the windy with juicy grasses, 
corries where the deer love to prance 
deep in the cool dew, and the beasts of 
far-off woods come in bands at their sea- 
sons and together rejoice. I have seen 
the hunter in them and the shepherd 
too, coarse men in life and occupation, 
come sudden among the blowing rush 
and whispering reed, among the bog- 
flower and the cannoch, unheeding the 
moor-hen and the cailzie-cock rising, 
or the stag of ten at pause, while they 
stood, passionate adventurers in a rap- 
ture of the mind, held as it were by the 
spirit of such places as they lay in a 
sloeberry bloom of haze, the spirit of 
old good songs, the baffling surmise of 
the piper and the bard. To those cor- 
ries of my native place will be coming 
in the yellow moon of brock and fou- 
mart—the beasts that dote on the au- 
tumn eves—the People of Quietness: 
have I not seen their lanthorns and 
heard their laughter in the night?—so 
that they must be blessed corries, so 
endowed since the days when the gods 
dwelt in them without tartan and 
spear in the years of the peace that 
had no beginning. 

But the corries of Lorn; black night 
on them, and the rain rot! They were 
troughs of despond as we went strug- 
gling through them. The knife-keen 
rushes whipped us at the thigh, the 
swamps bubbled in our shoes. Round 
us rose the hills grey and bald, sown 
with boulders and crowned with sour 
mists. Surely in them the sun never 
peeps even in the long days of summer; 
the star, I'll warrant, never rained on 
them his calm influence! 

Dolor left us speechless as 
trudged, even when for a time we were 


” 


we 


lost. We essayed in a silence at open- 
ings here and there, at hacks and 
water-currents, wandering off from 


each other, whistling and calling, peer- 
into 


ing from rock-brows or spying 
wounds upon the hills, so that when 


we reached Dalness it was well on in 
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the day. If in summer weather the 
night crawls slowly on the Highlands, 
the winter brings a fast, black rider in- 
deed. His hoofs were drumming on 
the hills when first we saw sight of 
Dalness; he was over and beyond us 
when we reached the plain. The land 
of Lorn was black dark to the very 
roots of its trees, and the rivers and 
burns themselves got lost in the thick 
of it, and went through the night call- 
ing from hollow to hollow to hearten 
each other till the dawn. 

Dalness lies in Glen Etive, at a 
gushet of hills on either side of which 
lie paths known to the drover and the 
adventurer. The house receded from 
the passes and lay back in a pleasance 
walled by whin or granite, having a 
wattled gate at the entrance. When 
we were descending the pass we could 
see a glare of light come from the place 
even through the mist shrouded, and 
by the time we got to the gate it was 
apparent that the house was lit in 
every chamber. The windows that 
pierced the tall gables threw beams of 
light into the darkness, and the open 
door poured out a yellow flood. At the 
time we came on it first we were un- 
aware of our propinquity to it, and this 
mansion looming on us_ suddenly 
through the vapors seemed a cantrip of 
witchcraft, a dwelling’s ghost, grey, 
eerie, full of frights, a phantom of the 
mind rather than a habitable home. 
We paused in a dumb astonishment to 
look at it lying there in the darkness, a 
thing so different from the barren hills 
and black bothies behind our shoulders. 

We gathered in a cluster near the 
wattle gate, the minister, perhaps, the 
only man who had the wit to acknowl- 
edge the reality of the vision. His eyes 
fairly gloated on this evidence of civil- 
ized state, so much recalling the sur- 
roundings in which he was most at 
home. As by an instinct of decency, he 
drew up his slack hose and bound them 
anew with the rushen garters, and 
pulled his coat-lapels straight upon 
his chest, and set his dripping peruke 
upon his head with a touch of the 
dandy’s air, all the time with his eyes 
on those gleaming windows, as if he 
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feared to relinquish the spectacle a 
moment, lest it should fly like a dream. 

We had thought first of pushing 
across the glen, over the river, through 
Corrie Ghuibhasan, and into the Black 
Mount; but the journey in a night like 
what was now fallen was not to be at- 


tempted. On the hills beyond the 
river the dog-fox barked with con- 
stancy, his vixen screeching like a 


child—signs of storm that no one dare 
gainsay. So we determined to seek 
shelter and concealment somewhere in 
the policies of the house. But first of 
all we had to find what the occasion 
was of this brilliancy in Dalness, and 
if too many people for our safety were 
not in the neighborhood. I was sent 
forward to spy the place, while my 
companions lay waiting below a cluster 
of alders. 

I went into the 
heart very high up on my bosom, not 
much put about at any human danger, 
let me add, for an encounter with an 
enemy of flesh and blood was a less 
fearsome prospect than the chance of 
an encounter with more invulnerable 
foes. who, my skin told haunted 
every heugh and howe of that still and 
sombre demesne of Dalness. But I set 
my teeth tight in my resolution, and 
with my dirk drawn in hand—it 
was the only weapon left me—I crept 
over the grass from bush to bush and 


grounds with my 


me, 


my 


tree to tree as much out of the revela- 
tion of the window-lights as their num- 
bers would let me. 

There was not a sound in the place, 
and yet these lights might have be- 
tokened a great festivity, with pipe and 
harp going, and dancers’ feet thudding 
on the floor. 

At one of the gables there was a low 
window. and I made for it, thinking it 
a possible eye to a lobby or passage, 
and therefore not so hazardous to look 
in at. I crept up and viewed the in- 
terior. 

My window, to my 
looked in on no bare, plain lobby, but 


astonishment, 


on a spacious salmanger or hall, very 
rosy with sconce-light and wood-fire—a 
hall that extended the whole length of 
the house, with a bye-ordinar high ceil 


of black oak carved very handsomely. 
The walls at the far end were hung 
with tapestry very like MacCailein’s 
rooms at home in Inneraora; and down 
the long whose windows 
streamed the light upon the hall, great 
glowered with unsleeping 
eyes, numerous tines. The 
floor was strewn with the skins of the 


sides, 


stag-heads 


stags of 


chase, and on the centre of it was a 
table laden with an untouched meal, 
and bottles that winked back the 


flicker of the candle and the hearth. 

The comfort of the place, by contrast 
with our situation, seemed, as I looked 
hungrily on it through the thick glass 
of the lozen, more great and tempting 
than anything ever I saw abroad in the 
domains of Its air was 
charged with peace and order; the little 
puffs and coils and wisps of silver-grey 
smoke, coming out of the fire-place into 
the room, took long to swoon into noth- 
ingness in that tranquil interior. 

But the most wonderful thing of all 
was, that though the supper seemed 
ready waiting for a company, and 
could not have been long left, I waited 
five or ten minutes with my face fast 
to the pane and no living footsteps en- 
tered the room. I watched the larger 
door near the far-off end eagerly; it 
lay ajar, smiling a welcome to the parts 
of the house beyond, but no one came 


princes. 


in. 

“Surely they are throng in some other 
wing.” I thought, “and not so hungry 
as we, or their viands did not lie so 
long untouched in that dainty room.” 


I went round the house at its rear, 
feeling my way slowly among the 
bushes. I looked upon parlors and bed- 


closets, kitchens and corridors; they 
were lighted with the extravagance of 
and as tenantless 
and silent as the of Kilchrist. 
The were straightened out, the 
hearths were swept, the floors were 
scrubbed, on every hand was the evi- 
dence of recent business, but the place 


a marriage-night, 


cells 


beds 


was relinquished to the ghosts. 

How it was I cannot 
mystery of the house made me giddy at 
But I was bound to push my 
further, so round with a 


say, but the 
the head. 
searching 
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swithering heart went Elrigmore to the 
very front door of the mansion of Dal- 
ness—open, as I have said, with the 


light gushing lemon-yellow on _ the 
lawn. I tapped softly, my heart this 


time even higher than my bosom, with 
a foot back ready to retreat if answer 
came. Then I rasped an alarm on the 
side of the yett with a noise that rang 
fiercely through the place and brought 
the sweat to my body, but there was 
even then no answer. 

So in I went, the soft soles of my 
brogues making no sound on the 
boards, but leaving the impress of my 
footsteps in a damp blot. 

Now, to me, brought up in a High- 
land farm-steading (for the house of 
Elrigmore is without greatspaciousness 
or pretence), large and rambling cas- 
tles and mansions ever seen eerie. I 
must in them be thinking, like any boy, 
of the whisperings of wraiths in their 
remote upper rooms; I feel strange airs 
come whipping up their long or crooked 
lobbies at night; the number of their 
doors are, to my Highland instinct, so 
many unnecessary entrances for ene- 
mies and things mischancy. 

But to wander over the house of Dal- 
ness, lit from tolbooth to garret with 
lowe—to see the fires, not green, but at 
their prime, with high-banked peat that 
as yet had not thrown an ash—to see 
so fine a supper waiting in a mansion 
utterly desolate and its doors open to 
the wilds, seemed a thing so magical 
that I felt like taking my feet from the 
place in a hurry of hurries and fleeing 
with my comrades from so unco a 
countryside. High and low I ranged in 
the interior. I had found a nut without 
a kernel, and at last I stood dumb- 
founded and afraid, struck solemn by 
the echo of my own hail as it rang un- 
familiar through the interior. 

I might have been there fifteen min- 
utes or half an hour when M’Iver, im- 
patient at my delay or fearing some 
injury to my person, came in and joined 
me. He, too, was struck with amaze- 
ment at the desertion of the house. He 
measured the candles, he scrutinized 
the fires. he went round the building 
out and in, and he could but conclude 
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that ‘we must be close upon the gate 
when the house was abandoned. 
“But why abandon it?’ I asked. 


“That’s the Skyeman’s puzzle; it 
would take seven men and seven years 
to answer it,” said he. “I can only say 
it’s very good of them (if there’s no am- 
buscade in it) to leave so fine an inn 
and so bonny a supper with a bush 
above the door and never a bar against 
entrance. We'll just take advantage 
of what fortune has sent us.” 

“The sooner the better,” said I, 
standing up to a fire that delighted my 
body like a caress. “I have a trick of 
knowing when good fortune’s a dream, 
and I'll be awake and find myself lying 
on hard heather before the bite’s at my 
mouth.” 

M’Iver ran out and brought in our 
companions, none of them unwilling to 
put this strange, free hostel to the test 
for its warmth and hospitality. We 
shut and barred the doors, and set our- 
selves down to such a cold collation as 
the most fortunate of us had not tasted 
since the little wars began. Between 
the savage and the gentleman is but a 
good night’s lodging. Give the savage 
a peaceful hearth to sit by, a roof to his 
head, and a copious, well-cooked sup- 
per, and his savagery will surrender 
itself to the sleek content of a Dutch 
merchantman. We sat at a table 
whose load would have rationed a com- 
pany of twice our number, and I could 
see the bard look of hunting relax in 
the aspect of us all; the peering, rest- 
less, sunken eyes came out of their fur- 
rowed caverns, turned calm, full and 
satisfied; the lines of the brow and 
mouth, the contour of the cheek, the 
carriage of the head, the disposition of 
the hands, altered and improved. An 
hour ago, when we were the sport of 
ferocious nature in the heart of a coun- 
try infernal, no more than one of us 
would have swithered to strike a blow 
at a fellow-creature and to have robbed 
his corpse of what it might have of 
food and comfort. Now we gloated in 
the airs benign of Dalness house, very 
friendly to the world at large, the stuff 
that tranquil towns are made of. We 
had even the minister's blessing on our 
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food, for Master Gordon accepted the 
miracle of the open door and the vacant 
dwelling with John Splendid’s philos- 
ophy, assuring us that in doing so he 
did no more than he would willingly 
concede any harmless body of broken 
men such as we were, even his direst 
enemies, if extremity, like ours, 
brought us to his neighborhood. 

“I confess I am curious to know how 
the thing happened, but the hand of 
the Almighty’s in it anyway,” he said; 
and so saying he lay back in his chair 
with a sigh of satisfaction that lost 
nothing of its zest by the influence of 
the rain that blattered now in drum- 
ming violence on the window-panes. 

John Splendid, at the _ table-end, 
laughed shortly between his sups at a 
flagon of wine. 

“All the same,” said he, “I would ad- 
vise you to put some of the Almighty’s 
provand in your pouch, for fear the 
grace that is ours now may be torn sud- 
denly enough from us.” 

Sonachan pointed at Stewart, who 
had alredy filled every part of his gar- 
ments with broken meat, and his wal- 
let as ‘well. “There’s a cautious man,” 
said he, “whatever your notion of sud- 
den ceasing may be. He has been put- 
ting bite about in his wallet and his 
stomach since ever we sat down. Ap- 
pin ways, no doubt.” 

“Biadh an diugh, cogadh a maireach— 
food to-day, war to-morrow,” said the 
son of kings. ‘“Royal’s my race! <A 
man should be aye laying in as he goes: 
if I had not had my wallet on Loch 
Leven-side, I ken some gentry who 
would have been as hungry as common 
herds, and with nothing to help it.” 

John Splendid laughed again. “Wise 
man, Rob!” said he; “you learnt the 
first principles of campaigning in Ap- 
pin as nicely as ever I did in the wars 
of the Invincible Lion-(as they called 
him) of the North. Our reverend com- 
rade here, by the wisdom of his books, 
never questions, it seems, that we have 
a lease of Dalness house as long as we 
like to stay in it, its pendicles and per- 
tinents, lofts, crofts, gardens, mills, 
multures and sequels, as the lawyers 
say in their damned sheep-skins, that 
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have been the curse of the Highlands 
even more than books have been. Now 
I’ve had an adventure like this before. 
Once in Rugenwalde, midway between 
Danzig and Stettin, where we lay for 
two months, I spent a night with a 
company of Hepburn’s blades in a cas- 
tle abandoned by the Duke of Pome- 
rania. Roystering dogs! Stout hearts! 
Where are they now, those fine lads in 
corslet and morgensterne, who played 
havoc with the casks in the Rugen- 
walde cellar? Some of them died of 
the pest in Schiefelbein, four of them 
fell under old Jock Hepburn at Frank- 
fort, the lave went wandering about the 
world, kissing and drinking, no doubt, 
and lying and sorrowing and dying, 
and never again will we foregather in a 
vacant house in foreign parts! For 
that is the hardship of life, that it's 
ever a flux and change. We are here 
to-day and away to-morrow, and the 
bigger the company and the more high- 
hearted the merriment, the less likely 
is the experience to be repeated. I'm 
sitting here in a miraculous dwelling iu 
the land of Lorn, and I have but to 
shut my eyes and round about me are 
cavaliers of fortune at the board. I 
give you the old word, Elrigmore: ‘Clay- 
more and the Gael; for the rest—par- 
don me~—you gentlemen are out of the 
ploy. Ishutmyeyesand I see Fowlisand 
Farquhar, Mackenzie, Obisdell, Ross, 
the two balbiren and stabknechten, with 
their legs about the board; the wind’s 
howling up from Stettin road; to-mor- 
row we may be carrion in the ditch at 
Guben’s Gate, or wounded to a death 
by slow degrees in night scaladoe. 
That was soldiering. You fought your 
equals with art and science; here’s——- 
Well, well, God’s grace for MacCailein 
Mor!” 
“God's 
minister. 
The man with the want fell fast 
asleep in his chair, with his limbs in 
gawky disposition. Stewart's bullet- 
head, with the line of the oval un- 
broken by ears, bobbed with affected 
eagerness to keep up with the fast En- 
glish utterance and the foreign names 
of M’Iver, while all the time he was 


grace for us all!” said the 
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fingering some metal spoons and won- 
dering if money was in them and if 
they could be safely got to Inneraora, 
Sonachan and the baron-bailie dipped 
their beaks in the jugs, and with lifted 
heads, as fowls slocken their thirst, 
they let the wine slip slowly down 
their throats, glucking in a gluttonous 
ecstasy. 

“God’s grace for us all!” said the 
minister again, as in a benediction. 

M’Iver pushed back his chair without 
rising, and threw a leg across its arm 
with a complacent look at the shapely 
round of the calf, that his hose still 
fitted with wonderful neatness, con- 
sidering the stress they must have had 
from wind and rain. 

“We had grace indeed,” said he, “on 
the banks or Oder river. We came at 
night, just as now, upon this castle of 
the cousin of this most noble and puis- 
sant lord of Pomerania. It was Palm 
Sunday, April the third, Old Style. I 
mind, because it was my birthday; the 
country all about was bursting out in a 
most rare green; the gardens and fields 
breathed sappy odors, and the birds 
were throng at the bigging of their 
homes in bush and eave; the day 
sparkled, and river and cloud too, till 
the spirit in a person jigged as to a 
fiddle; the nights allured to esca- 
pade.” 

“What was the girl’s name?” I asked 
M’lver, leaning forward. finding his 
story in some degree had parallel with 
my own. 

“Her name, Colin—I did not mention 
the girl, did I? How did you guess 
there was a girl in it?’ said John, per- 
plexed. 

I flushed at my own transparency, 
and was glad to see that none but the 
minister (and ‘M’Iver a little later) had 
observed the confession of my query. 
The others were too busy on carnal ap- 
petites to feel the touch of a sentiment 
wrung from me by a moment’s illusion. 

“It is only my joke,” I stammered: 
“vou have a reputation among the 
snoods.” 

M’Iver smiled on me 


very warm- 


heartedly, yet cunningly too. 
“Colin, 


Colin,” he cried. “Do I not 
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know you from boot to bonnet? You 
think the spring seasons are never so 
fond and magic as when a man is 
courting a girl; you are minding of 
some spring day of your own and a 
night of twinkling stars. I'll not deny 
but there was a girl in my case in the 
parlor of Pomerania’s cousin at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder; and I’ll not deny that 
a recollection of her endows that sea- 
son with something of its charm. We 
had ventured into this vacant house. 
as I have said: its larders were well 
plenished; its vaults were full of mar- 
shalled brigades of bottles and bat- 
taglia of casks. Thinking no danger, 
perhaps careless if there was, we sat 
late, feasted to the full, and drank deep 
in a house that like this was empty in 
every part. It was 1631—I’ll leave you 
but that clue to my age at the time— 
and, well, I was an even prettier lad 
than I am to-day. I see you smile, 
Master Gordon; but that’s my bit joke. 
Still there’s some relevance to my story 
in my looks too. Though I was but a 
sergeant of pikes (with sons of good 
families below me, as privates, mind 
you), I was very trim and particular 
about my apparel. I carried myself 
with a good chest, as we say—my fea- 
ture and my leg speak for themselves. 
I had sung songs—trifles of my own, 
foolishly esteemed, I’m hearing, in 
many parts of Argile. I'll not deny but 
I like to think of that, and to fancy 
young folks humming my ditties by 
warm fires when I’m maybe in the cold 
with the divot at my mouth. And I 
had told a tale or two—a poor art 
enough, I'll allow, spoiled by bookcraft. 
It was a cheery company, as you may 
guess, and at last I was at a display 
of our Highland dancing. I see danc- 
ing to-day in many places that is not 
the thing as I was taught it by the 
strongest dancer in all Albainn. The 
company sat facing me as I stepped it 
over a couple of sword-blades, and 
their backs were to the door. Mac- 
kenzie was humming a port-a bheul 
with a North Country twang even in 
his nose, and I was at my last step. 
when the door opened with no noise 
and a girl looked in, her eyes staring 
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hard at me alone, and a finger on her 
lips for silence. A man of less discern- 
ment would have stopped his dance in- 
continent and betrayed the presence of 
the lady to the others, who never 
dreamt so interesting a sight was be- 
hind them. But I never let on. I even 
put an extra flourish on my conclusion, 
that came just as the girl backed out 
at the door, beckoning me to follow 
ber. Two minutes later, while my 
friends were bellowing a rough Gaelic 
chorus, I was out following my lady of 
silence up a little stair and into a room 
below the eaves. There she narrated 
to me the plot that we unhappy lads 
were to be the victims of. The house 
was a trap; it was to be surrounded at 
night, when we had eaten and drunk 
over-well, and the sword was our doom 
arranged for. The girl told me all this 
very quietly in the French she learned 
I was best master of next to my own 
Gaelic, and—what a mad thing’s the 
blood in a youth—all the time I was in- 
different to her alarum, and pondering 
upon her charms of lip and eye. She 
died a twelvemonth later in Glogoe of 
Silesia, and—— God give her peace!” 

“You may save your supplication,” 
said Gordon; “her portion’s assigned, a 
thing fixed and unalterable, and your 
prayer is a Popish conceit.” 

“God give her peace! I'll say it, Mas- 
ter Gordon, and I’ll wish it in the face 
of every Covenanter ever droned a 
psalm! She died in Silesia, not care- 
less, I’m thinking, of the memory of 
one or two weeks we spent in Frank- 
fort, whose outer lanes and faubourgs 
are in my recollection, blossoming 
with the almond-flower and scented at 
eve.” 

He rose to his feet and paced the floor 
beside us, strong, but loosened a little 
at the tongue by the generous wine of 
Dalness; his mien a blending of de- 
fiance against the cbheatry of circum- 
stance and a display of old ancient 
grief. 

“Heart of the rose, gramachree, bird- 
song at the lip, star eye and wisdom, 
yet woian to the core. I wish I were 
so young as then I was, and ochanie, 
what availed my teens, if the one 
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woman that ever understood me were 
no more but a dust in Glogoe!”’ 

“Come, come, man,” I cried; “it’s a 
world fuil of very choice women.” 

“Is it, indeed?’ asked he, turning on 
me a pitiful eye; “I’m wreng if you 
ever met but one that was quite so fine 
as you must have them—— Tuts, tuts, 
here I’m on the key of old man’s his- 
tory. I cheat myself at times of lei- 
sure into the notion that I once loved a 
foreign girl who died a spotless maiden. 
You'll notice, Master Gordon, I have 
something of the sentiment you Low- 
landers make such show of, or I play- 
act the thing very well. Believe me, 
I'll hope to get a wife out of your 
parish some day yet; but I warn you 
she must have a tocher in her stocking 
as well as on her father’s hill.” 

The minister surveyed him through 
half-shut eyes, leaning back on the 
rungs of his chair. I think he saw the 
truth as clearly as I did myself, for he 
spoke with more than common soft- 
ness when he answered. 

“I like your tale,” he said, “which 
had a different conclusion and a more 
noble one than what I looked for at the 
opening.” Then he leaned out and put 
a hand on John Splendid’s sleeve. 
“Human nature,” said he, “is the most 
baffling of mysteries. I said I knew 
you from boot to bonnet, but there’s a 
corner here I have still to learn the 
secret of.” 

“Well, well,” cried M’Iver, lifting a 
glass confusedly, and seating himself 
again at the board, “here’s a night-cap 
—MacCailein Mor and the Campbell 
cause!” 

“And a thought for the lady of 
Frankfort,” I whispered, pressing his 
foot 'with my toe beneath the table, and 
clinking my glass with his. 

We drank, the two of us, in a silence, 
and threw the glasses on the hearth. 

The windows, that now were shut- 
tered, rattled to gowsty airs, and the 
rain drummed on. All about the house, 
with its numerous corners, turrets, 
gushets and corbie-stepped gables, the 
fury of the world rose and wandered. 
the fury that never rests but is ever 
somewhere round the ancient uni- 
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verse, jibing night and morning at 
man’s most valiant effort. It might 
spit and blow till our shell shook and 
creaked, and the staunch walls wept, 
and the garden footways ran with bub- 
bling waters, but we were still to con- 
quer. Our lanthorn gleamed defiance 
to that brag of night eternal, that pat- 
tern-piece of the last triumph of the 
oldest enemy of man—Blackness the 
Rider, who is older than the hoary 
star. 

Fresh wood hissed on the fire, but 
the candles burned low in their sockets. 
Sonachan and the baron-bailie slept 
with their heads on the table; and the 
man with the want, still sodden at the 
eyes, turned his wet hose upon his feet 
with a madman’s notion of comfort. 

“I hope,” said M’lIver, “there’s no 
ambuscade here, as in the house of the 
cousin of his Grace of Pomerania. At 
least we can but bide on, whatever 
comes, and take the night’s rest that 
offers, keeping a man-about watch 
against intrusion.” 

“There’s a watch more pressing 
still,” said Master Gordon, shaking the 
slumber off him and jogging the sleep- 
ing men upon the shoulders. “My soul 
watcheth for the Lord more than they 
that watch for the morning. We have 
been wet ‘with the showers of the 
mountain, like Job, and embracing the 
rock for want of a shelter. We are lone- 
haunted men in a wild land encom- 
passed by enemies; let us thank God 
for our safety thus far, and ask His 
continued shield upon our flight.” 

And in the silence of that great 
house, dripping and rocking in the 
tempest of the night, the minister 
poured out his heart in a prayer. It 
had humility and courage too; it was 
imbued with a spirit strong and calm. 
For the first time my heart warmed to 
the man who in years after was my 
friend and mentor—Alexander Gordon, 
Master of the Arts, the man who 
wedded me and gave my children 
Christian baptism, and brought solace 
in the train of those little ones lost for 
a space to me among the grasses and 
flowers of Kilmalieu. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
A QUACK’S TRIUMPH. 

Some twelve or fifteen years ago a 
considerable section of Society—that 
Society which is now occupied in 
discussing Dunlop tires and patent 
saddles—was suddenly electrified by 
accounts of the doings of a famous 
foreign “quack.” 

Now there are quacks and quacks; 
but above and beyond the mass of dis- 
honest and incompetent pretenders 
who are usually denoted by that name 
—above even the respectable class of 
orthodox and properly trained phy- 
sicians—there are usually two or three 
practitioners to be heard of with 
whom the name, originally given in 
contempt, remains as an ironical title 
of distinction. 

Such, for example, was Kotzau, the 
Polish dropsy specialist; and such was 
Von Eberstein, the aurist, ennobled, 
oddly enough, by the most unmusical 
of German monarchs for enabling His 
Majesty to hear the operas of Wagner. 

Such, in fine, was M. Anatole 
Lavergne, the Swiss-French pastor, 
village doctor, “magnetist’ and seer, 
the fame of whose cures became first 
known in England at one of our lead- 
ing universities. Stories about him 
were related, only at second or third 
hand, with circumstantial care and 
sometimes with bated breath in half 
the common rooms; while his methods 
effectually set the most learned by the 
ears. The most wonderful thing about 
him, by all accounts, was the power of 
touch. This, as has been since ex- 
plained in a scientific periodical, was 
first revealed to him, when quite a 
young man, in a singular and striking 
manner by the effect of the pressure of 
his fingers upon the growth of vegeta- 
tion. The tree, the bough that he 
handled, bore fruit as if by magic, 
where others remained almost barren. 
The mere contact of his sensitive 
hands seemed to give him a mystic 
knowledge like that of the fairies who 
could hear the sap rise and the grass 


grow. 
A little later, the simple, God-fearinz 
pastor had been awe-struck by the dis- 
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covery that the touch of a human hand 
or body roused in his brain a host of 
impressions he had first put aside as 
visionary fancies, but which he grad- 
ually learnt to be physical and scien- 
tific truths. 

He bad clasped the hand of many a 
sick or suffering peasant, and before 
the man opened his mouib had de- 


scribed the accident or the malady, 
even when its nature had puzzled 


a trained physician. The very past 
lives of the sufferers—so far at least 
as spiritual or physical suffering was 
concerned—seemed to lie open to his 
gaze. Nay, he had found the power, 
unaided and unimpeded by any effort 
or feeling of his own, extending or dis- 
playing itself still further. His actual 
presence he found to be unnecessary. 
A coat, a kerchief or a ring worn by 
the patient and brought to him seemed 
to convey all that was necessary to his 
diagnosis of the symptoms of the case. 

No account of M. Lavergne’s singular 
powers attracted more attention in the 
university than that brought home by 
Lady Aubrey Valleson, the stately, au- 
tocratic dame who, from her fastness 
in the country hard by, regulated so 


many of our social and connubial 
affairs. 
By way of antidote to the anxious 


and medical element in the mission, she 
took with her as a companion, Ida 
Houldsworth. the most splendidly ath- 
letic girl who ever, by a sudden freak of 
industry, passed a university examina- 
tion—Ida Houldsworth, who had been 
known to hunt the whole day and 
dance the whole night afterwards with- 
out a sign of exhaustion. 

Lady Aubrey, in fact, took the girl 
off to Switzerland in the full swing of 
the October term, as a sort of penance, 
it was believed, for some kind of insub- 
ordination. It was certain that Miss 
Houldsworth, who was a considerable 
heiress in her own right, had offended 
the old lady by refusing to marry Go- 
lightly, the Greek Verse Prizeman of 
St. Muriel’s, and also by smiling at her 
prophetic excursions on the appalling 
dangers of over-exercise. 

On similar grounds 


Lady Aubrey 
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abused Golightly, a man known to be 
delicate, who insisted on knocking him- 
self up every year by expeditions in 
the High Alps. People at a university, 
even those old enough to know better, 
seemed positively to require some one 
like herself to look after them. 

Lady Aubrey’s mission—at least, the 
more ostensible part of it—was quickly 
and successfully accomplished. 

Her own health, she was assured in 
spite of a something in the breath that 
had alarmed her West End doctor, 
need give her ladyship no anxiety. 

From a friend, about whom she was 


still more anxious, but who had con- 
temptuously declined to present him- 
self before a foreign quack, she had 


surreptitiously borrowed a silk hand- 
kerchief unmarked, which she showed 
to M. Lavergne. 

The pastor examined it with an irre- 


pressible display of interest. Indeed, 
he seemed to check himself on the 
verge of some intensely interesting 


communication, and handing back the 
handkerchief merely resumed his pro- 
fessional tone of quiet confidence. No, 
it was not consumption, he said, but a 
form of malady not well understood by 
English doctors. He recommended a 
German treatment, and gave the neces- 
sary address in London. Further 
directions he would write. 

The designing Lady Aubrey well 
knew the patient she had to do with. 
The opinion, the advice, would have to 
come ostensibly from some other source 
than M. Lavergne. A pious fraud 
might substitute an accredited German 
doctor, living in the metropolis, as a 
greater authority. 

The next afternoon was fixed for the 
departure of the two ladies. There 


could be no question of offering or ac- 
cepting further hospitality, since the 
small country house could only admit 


four guests or patients at a time, and 
appointments had been made for many 
months in advance. 

As it was, they had barely been in 
the house twenty-four hours, and Miss 
Houldsworth had scarcely had _ five 


minutes’ talk with the pastor during 
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that time. Having strapped up her 
Gladstone bag, she went down-stairs to 
await Lady Aubrey, and had just 
thrown herself into a lounge-chair, in 
the parlor of the chalet, which served 
as an ante-room for patients, when M. 
Lavergne strolled in. 

Ida Houldsworth, as a young person 
fond of dining out and anxious to keep 
her small talk well up to date, would 
have been sorry to miss an interview 
with the European celebrity. 

But, truth to tell, her curiosity was 
strongly leavened with a less pleasur- 
able feeling. As a supremely healthy 
specimen who had never beew any- 
body’s “patient,” and, indeed, had lit- 
tle of the virtue required for sustaining 
that réle, she cherished a decided dis- 
like for everything that had to do with 
sickness or its discovery. 

Secondly, she stood somewhat in awe 
of this great seer and healer, to whom 
eye and hand were so far more than 
scalpel and stethoscope to other phy- 
sicians; of the atmosphere of lofty 
seriousness and beneficence—so far 
removed from the careless, pleasure- 
loving world—in which he lived and 
worked; of the dread simplicity with 
which he had revealed to some the hid- 
den secrets of their lives. 

He seemed to speak English with 
tolerable fluency. They engaged a few 
conventional phrases about the scenery 
of the place and the latest accidents in 
the Alps. 

Then Miss Houldsworth found the 
doctor looking at her with a new and 
more serious interest, as if the tempta- 
tion of a diagnosis were too much for 
one who hardly knew how to be idle 
for five minutes. 

Then he rose and took her engloved 
hand, as if to say bood-bye. In her 
secret heart she would have liked to 
withhold it, knowing the method by 
which his wondrous power usually as- 
serted itself. But common courtesy 
forbade this, and the shame of admit- 
ting to herself that she feared anything 
the pastor could tell her. 

She shook hands with him warmly, 
drawing herself up to her full height— 
she did not quite know why—and look- 


ing the old man full in the face, with 
something of an air of self-defence. 
As she had expected, he did not let go 
her hand at once, after the conven- 
tional gesticulation, but met her bright 
glance with one of tranquil melan- 
choly, which she felt it might be diffi- 
cult to face for many seconds. 

“And you also, mademoiselle,” he 


said, “you have something? ... All is 
not quite well ... within... around 
you?” 


“Thank you,” said Miss Houldsworth 
—while her appearance seemed to say 
it even more clearly—‘I am in the most 
excellent health.” 

“Then you will pardon me, made- 
moiselle,” he said, softly, releasing her 
hand and relapsing into silence. 

She felt strangely impelled to say 
something. 

“Perhaps you mean—morally' or 
spiritually?” she asked, with a light 
laugh. 

“The body and the soul, mademoi- 
selle, are much more closely connected 
than many people suppose. There at 
least is an idea of my own, medical 
philosophy—a matter for discussion. 
But as to my own power, I may tell you 
that—once the material contact has 
taken place—I see the nature of a hu- 
man being, of a patient—(I cannot ex- 
plain it better—I cannot make you un- 
derstand me, for I do not understand 
myself)—as a glass, a mirror held be- 
fore me. If the mirror, so to speak, is 
blurred—it is almost always blurred— 
then there is some evil. It may be dis- 
ease, physical danger .. . or it may be 

. something else. If I look close, 
if the subject is favorable, I can see 
what the disease, what the trouble is, 
though I cannot always remove it. 
Only the good God can do that. I can 
correct the diagnosis of other physi 
cians by what is borne in—I cannot 
make them see how—upon my spiritual 
eye.” 

Miss Houldsworth seemed to drink 
in his evéry word with intense, sensa- 
tional curiosity. 

He stopped a moment, and smiled 
lightly, fearful of perhaps exciting a 
nervous temperament; then resumed 














quietly, “It is a sort of picture-lan- 
guage, mademoiselle, like that which 
sometimes comes in dreams. The 


forms of certain evils translate them- 
selves. The forms of people that are 
much in the patient’s mind—why, I see 
them sometimes as clearly as he does.” 

Ida Houldsworth’s magnificent figure 
had shrunk somewhat, and she was sit- 
ting uneasily on the arm of a chair. 
But, being past the stage of affecta- 
tion, her actual courage and animal 
spirits came to her aid. 

“Well,” she said, buttoning one of 
her gloves, “what do you see in me?” 

For all answer, M. Lavergne sat him- 
self down at a table in the middle of 
the room and crooked his feet inside 
the chair-legs, after a fashion once said 
to be characteristic of graduates of a 
certain university; then, folding his 
arms on his breast, he threw his head 
back with a peculiar movement, and 
gnawed the tail-end of a penholder. 
Then he rose and stood by the side of 
the table, leaning upon it with one 
elbow, the hand supporting his head, 
while the forefinger impatiently tapped 
his forehead, and smiled up at her. 

Miss Houldsworth smiled too, but 
her breath came in quick gusts, and 
her eyes opened wide. 

“I could see him sitting there, 
the pastor, resuming his natural 
“when first I saw you. I could see 
him rise and lean on his elbow. He 
does not smile often, not now. He isa 
hard worker, a scholar’—his glance 
seemed to sweep across her handsome 
face, bust and muscular arms with a 
soupcon of contempt for a mere pleas- 
ure-hunting beauty. “His hair, his 
whiskers are grizzled; his features 
clearly cut. The face is the face of a 
thinker, a learned man. He has little 
money, and does not want more—not 
for himself. But,” the speaker's voice 
dropped, “he has delicate health, and 

he is in trouble ... the trouble 
of hopeless love. He has asked a lady. 
a rich and clever lady, but a girl, a 
child, by the side of him’’—Miss 


” 


said 
self, 


Houdsworth winced and rose from the 
arms of the chair—“to be his wife, and 
. and. 


.. "—he tapped the table 
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carelessly with his  finger-tips—‘she 
have refuse him; one not know 
why. Perhaps she will not marry at 
all? Perhaps she thinks he is a bad 
man?...” 

She looked deep into the 
kindly eyes of the seer. He was her 
physician, for the nonce, and old 
enough to be her father; why should 
she scruple to unbosom herself to him? 
—even it he did not divine already by 
his wondrous gift all that she could 
confide. 

“He is the best of men,” she burst 
out, almost petulantly, looking down 
and mechanically twisting her parasol, 
as if to bore a hole in the stone floor- 
ing, “but I cannot marry him. I do 
not love him.” 

“Indeed,” answered the pastor, softly 
and sadly, looking at her with an ex- 
pression of bitter regret, “you are 
young, mademoiselle, and beautiful 

. and he loves you so... one 
hoped it might be possible. . If 
not——” He stopped, watching the 
girl’s face, which was turned full upon 
his with eager, anxious inquiry. 

“If not,” she cried, “do you mean? 

tell me the worst.” 

“The ‘worst, mademoiselle, is not for 
him.” 

“I don’t want to be lectured,” re- 
torted Miss Houldsworth sharply. “I 
—I beg your pardon, M. Lavergne, but 


does 


grave. 


” 


they ...wWwe...are often anxious 
about his health. Do you mean 
that Mr. Go—-, that he—if I do not 
marry him—that he will die?’ Her 


voice, which had dropped to a suppli- 
cating tone, now rose to a stifled cry of 
pain. The pastor eyed her sadly and 
seriously. 

“I mean, mademoiselle, if 
know, that—vou will die.” 

The glorious coloring vanished from 
her face and neck, like a suddenly 
shifted scene, but returned in a deeper 
flush of anger—indignation (strange to 
say) at his cruelty to a helpless girl, 
followed by a wave of fierce contempt. 
not quite spontaneous, but a little 
forced for her own purposes. What on 


you must 


earth could this old fool of a village 
curé know about her that she did not 
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know—she who felt within her that 
full tide of health, that “pulse’s magni- 
ficent come and go,” which, if any- 
thing, meant life—to be lived out to the 
last span allowed to mankind? 

She, Ida Houldsworth, was not a pa- 
tient; she had come out here to listen— 
sympathetically, perhaps—to the sensa- 
tional dooms of other people, or to see 
some wonderful conjures performed, 
of which she might talk for ever after- 
wards; not to be frightened by the pre- 
dictions of a foreign quack, who very 
likely knew a good deal more about a 
few rare and curious diseases than. he 
did of English health and sanity. 

Then, as the thought of his great 
name and his mysterious and astonish- 
ing successes overpowered her, reason 
and instinct effected a rapid com- 
promise. His specialized acumen, she 
said to herself, had laid hold of some 
passing accidental symptom and exag- 
gerated it... into an opinion which 
it ‘was no less than an outrage to put 
into words. She had heard, she 
thought, of people wrongfully convicted 
of heart-disease through consulting a 
doctor just after running up-stairs or 
something of the kind. She felt her 
own heart; it was beating fearfully. 
That was mere excitement; but she 
might as well ask a more detailed opin- 
jon. “Le caur,” she said hurriedly, 
“ai-je quelque mal 1a?” “Oui, mademoi- 
selle.””’ was the answer, “c’est rrai . 
and before she could put another ques- 
tion there was Lady Aubrey Valle- 
son’s foot on the stairs, her hand at the 
door. Resolved not to discuss such 
nonsense in public, Ida Houldsworth 
made her adieux quickly and coldly. 

“You have not mentioned this to any 
one? Please never do so,” she said, in 
a tone of icy contempt. 

“No, mademoiselle; certainly not,” as- 
sented the doctor’s voice, while his 
mind concluded a train of reflection al- 
most as anxious as hers. “Yes,” he 
mused, “it was a great risk...a 
great responsibility either way. 
but it seemed he had done no harm. 
The girl had overrated her own forti- 
tude a little, but that momentary pallor 
meant only physical fear.” With a 
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sense of relief he watched her fine fig- 
ure sweep from the room by a door 
opening on the front hall, while Lady 
Aubrey entered by the other. 

“I have seen Miss Houldsworth,” 
said the pastor, holding out his hand to 
the old lady. 

“Oh!” said the latter shortly—her 
usual manner of acknowledging the oc- 
currence of any event not expressly de- 
signed and executed by herself—and 
continued, as if only anxious to antici- 
pate possible information, “I wish that 
she would change her way of life. She 
takes far too much exercise—golfing, 
riding, bicycling, tennis, all day and 
every day.” 

“I can well believe it, madame, 
the doctor ambiguously. 

“You told her so?’ said the old lady, 
putting up her glasses. 

“T told her what I thought of her 
case,” said M. Lavergne quietly. 

“Humph!” ejaculated Lady Aubrey; 
and mentally added, “He has told the 
girl she is overdoing it, precisely as I 
have told her hundreds of times. Pos- 
sibly she will believe it now.” A min- 
ute later both ladies were on their way 
back to England. 


said 


In most human natures where the 
animal is strongly developed, there is a 
certain leaven of superstition, certain 
unreasoned hopes and fears that are 
made and unmade by changes of tem- 
perament. But for this, Ida Houlds- 
worth would have shaken off more 
2-asily the depression caused by the doc- 
tor’s warning. As it was, she went off 
at once for her usual visit to a sporting 
uncle in Rutlandshire, defying both 
him and Lady Aubrey. 

But a secret fear of some mysterious 
strain unconsciously effected by exces- 
sive gymnastics had visited her once 
or twice before. It was nonsense fuss- 
ing about such things when she knew 
she was perfectly well and had such a 
splendid appetite. But it was a simple, 
unpalatable fact that her nerve did 
fail her once or twice at fences, and 
that the last time she barely escaped 
what might have been a nasty acci- 
dent. 




















There happened to be rather a num- 
ber of accidents at the opening of that 
particular season, and an evening 
paper collected them in a cheerful 
column headed “Victims of the Chase,” 
which enlarged upon the dangers of 
ladies riding to hounds. 

Ida Houldsworth, who did not read 
the newspapers very regularly, was 
rather struck by the logic of that ar- 
ticle (which Lady Aubrey had kindly 
sent her marked in blue chalk), and 
thought she would give up her five or 
six weeks in the shires for that season. 
After all, golf suited her best—and was 
not dangerous. In fact, she could drive 
as good a ball—and that in days when 
golf was not played by everybody—as 
nine out of ten undergraduates. Great, 
then, was her disgust when at a criti- 
cal moment in the ladies’ handicap her 
oldest and most trusted club, after 
scooping up a shovelful of turf, sprang 
in two pieces at her feet. Bystanders 
said it was a really painful scene. The 
magnificent Ida Houldsworth in tears 
was a thing undreamed of. 

A week or two later she began telling 
people she met (in a manner which en- 
vious rivals said it had taken all that 
time to rehearse) that her “eye” was 
somehow “out” this term. The rest of 
the winter, it is to be feared, she 
moped, and probably, being a person of 
active habit of body, got out of condi- 
tion; for when a forward spring 
brought the earliest tennis-parties she 
was beaten in her first single set by a 
positively third-class player, and 
showed a little temper, of which she 
was properly ashamed afterwards. “I 
could beat that girl with a battledore 
left-handed,” she said. But she played 
with her right hand and with a racquet 
—which seemed to have unusually 
large holes in it—and every one re- 
marked that Ida Houldsworth had lost 
her form of last season. 

Then one afternoon in April, on one 
of the solitary walks she had never 
been known to take before this time, 
she met some friends, who said simply, 
“Ida, you’re not looking at all well.” 
That night, after an explosion of tears, 
she struggled to bring herself to task— 
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to settle accounts, as it were, with 
Fate. What could it all mean? 

The problem kept her awake all 
night, and her maid found her in the 
morning with a hectic flush on her pale 
cheeks, in an wunmistakable fever. 
This, then, she thought to herself, was 
what it meant. ... People might be 
cured now and then in a sudden mirac- 
ulous manner, but they did not usually 
die that way. They became ill first 

. as she had become ill... from 
neglecting some simple precaution .. . 
from overheating or some other acci- 
dent unnoticed at the time... and 
they died—slowly and naturally, as she 
would die in a few months, or it might 
be weeks, while the rest of the world 
was preparing for the pageant of sum- 
mer, and the nightingales were singing 
in the “backs.” 

Magnificent people have commonly a 


certain amount of selfishness about 
them. They have to think of keeping 


up their own magnificence as a sort of 
spectacle due to the public, and thus 
sometimes forget their plain moral 
duty asprivate individuals. Ida Houlds- 
worth was consumed for about a week 
by a purely selfish misery, which com- 
plicated what was otherwise an ordi- 
nary of influenza, and at first 
alarmed her doctor and her relatives. 
“Influenza.” he said, and an aunt of 
the patient imprudently repeated it in 


case 


her hearing, “is never to be trifled 
with. It brings out any latent weak- 
ness in the system.” 

Actually deposited on a_ sick-bed, 


with all the disadvantages of one who 
had searcely known a twinge of suffer- 
ing in her life, she was at the mercy of 
the melancholy current of thought that 
had in. Over her young life, 
pressed by the novel sense of actual 
physical weakness, hung the dark 
cloud of Lavergne’s prediction. In her 
first moments of hours of leisure, on 
the journey home, she had robustly 
scoffed the terror into a retired corner 


set op- 


of her mind. To tell a young and 
healthy person like herself that she 
was about to die was to assume a 


miraculous gift of phophecy—and this 
was not the age of miracles. . Was 
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it not?... The terror crepi 
upon her. What other ‘words had the 
ordinary world applied to the score of 
cures wrought by the Swiss pastor?— 
cases recorded in books, supported by 
abundant evidence. Not once, but a 
dozen times, he had read the past in the 
face of man and woman—had known it 
even without reading. Was it more 
wonderful to read the—the near future? 
Or suppose the prediction had merely 
meant the discovery of the germ of 
some She was tired now of 
trying to explain it away. In the first 
place, he, with his wondrous insight, 
was sure to be right, quite as sure as 
the great London physicians who sen- 
tenced half a dozen patients every year 


disease. 


to “six months of hopeless existence. 
In the second, he would never have told 
her had it not been for her good. Was 
not his most wondrous gift, exhibited 
in two or three cases that were on the 
lips of all the world, that of “minister- 
ing to the mind diseased?” Discerning 
her worldliness and frivolity, he had 
nobly dared to prepare her for an early 
death. 

Under the shadow of it, the things by 


which her life was so engrossed, the 
things which she could do and had 
been so much admired for doing, 


seemed suddenly to have become very 
small indeed; though, oddly enough 
(not that this affected her judgment), 
seemed of late to have somehow 
lost her power of doing them. She 
even underrated the self-denial and 
real industry that had trained her hand 
and eye to so many games, the mascu- 
line courage that had so often carried 
her straight across country, the acute 
and humor that had made her 
valued by the nicest of 


she 


sense 
society so 
men. 
Then her mind reverted, not unnatu- 
rally to Golightly. She had _ often 
thought of him, though they had not 
met for four or five months, and had 
heard that his health was improved 
and improving, if he would only not 
overwork himself. A German special- 
ist, recommended by a friend in Lon- 


had done wonders for him in a 


don, 
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back 
easily, and seemed to smile pityingly 


few months; while in scholarship and 
reputation he was coming up the aca- 
demic ladder hand over hand. On the 
whole, considering the difference in 
their conceptions of life so far, it was 
rather singular that he should ever 
have fallen in love with her. .. . That 
he was in love with her had been an 
unquestionable fact for a year past. 
The prominent consciousness of it in 
her own mind made even Lavergne’s 
wondrous knowledge of it like 
the ordinary insight of an observant 
man. But Lavergne might know that 
fact, she said to herself—the man’s 
presence in her thoughts—without 
really knowing that their two lives 
were in any mysterious way linked to- 
gether. Besides . had he said that 
they were? The terror of the doom 
pronoupeced upon her had somehow 
driven out of her head the words imme- 
diately preceding it. In any she 
could not marry him, as she had said— 
had told Golightly himself— 
simply because she did not love him. 
There would have been nothing re- 
markable in her loving him—only, as a 
matter of fact, she did not. And why? 
The question seized hold of her in her 
present state with irresistible force. 
Why?. Not for preposter- 
ously adequate reason? Not 
the man, with his transcendent truth- 
fulness, his lofty aims and heroic in- 
dustry, had still about him some trivial 


seem 


case 


as she 


some 
because 


flavor of harmless pedantry, some 
whiff of the scholastic lamp, that 
offended the country-bred taste in- 


herited from her blue-blooded sporting 
forebears, something to which she her- 
self was the natural antidote, which 
vanished before her presence? No, in- 
deed; that question answered itself. 
Why, then, had she tortured him for 
so long? What was it that she had 
been vaguely looking for all this time? 
...A fairy prince—a _ good-looking 
young nincompoop with a title and, 
say, 35,0001. a year, who would provide 
a palace of delights, in which she with 
her practical mother-wit, her judgment 
and of distances, her splen- 
should be safely pro- 
with the actual, 


of people 
did physique, 
tected from contact 











living, breathing world, and tread on 
air! 

The amount of truth in the answer 
made her sick of herself. And the 
man who offered her the fullest scope 
for all her capacities for the struggle 
of life, whose existence her own little 
wealth would just brightly gild, who 
would welcome and worship her, she 
hoW saw, as a sea-breeze and a glorious 
sunset are welcomed and worshipped 
by the brain weary of poring “over mis- 
erable books”—could she not love him? 

What hideous nonsense! Why, she 
did love him, with a spiritual enthu- 
siasm no man had ever roused in her 
before—an enthusiasm which there 
was really nothing to resist but her idle 
anxiety not to leave any of the pleas- 
ures of youth untasted before settling 
down to face its realities, to sow a sort 
of girlish wild oats, to have a “good 
time,” to “see life.” . . . And now, how 
much of life would she see before the 
dark curtain fell? 

It is difficult to say how long this 
mood might have lasted; but in this 
mood it chanced that she met Go- 
lightly. 

It was a mild and balmy afternoon, 
the occasion of her first outing after 
the influenza. 

The local doctor, mildly surprised by 
her exultation at his successful treat- 
ment, did not enlarge to her upon the 
assistance contributed by the forces of 
Nature, bribed as they had been now 
and then by a gentle opiate to ignore 
the troubles of her mind. The disturb- 
ing element he could not understand, 
and in so short a case it was scarcely 
worth while to inquire. The patient's 
temperature had run briskly up to the 
superticially alarming degree often 
registered in this complaint; but there 
Was not the slightest necessity for call- 
ing in the London physician, whose 
presence had attracted attention to a 
case not otherwise remarkable. This. 
again, was the doctor's view—not Miss 
Houldsworth’s. When she spoke to 
him of an appalling sense of feebleness, 
he had smiled half comically, as if all 
his patients felt what she felt. Ah! he 
did not know. 
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The prediction had not lost its force, 
although it weighed less heavily upon 
her. It made the giddy world seem a 
degree or two further off—but somehow 
the giddy world seemed, quite apart 
from this, to attract her less. 

Golightly, as it happened, was pre- 
cisely the kind of man she felt she 
would most care to meet; and there he 
was, striding down the lime avenue, 
with his head bent forward. They had 
not met for half a year; and he could 
not have sought the meeting now. His 
face was pale and careworn. His 
glance, as it turned upon her, was 
that of a strong man wounded, and his 
voice surprised her by an accent of 
tenderness which she could not at first 
understand. 

When she said simply, “I am going 
home,” he turned, entranced with de- 
light, to accompany her. 

Conversation, so long suspended, felt 
its way back to intimacy, struggling to 
forget the misery of their last inter- 
view. They were passing through a 
secluded corner of the college grounds. 

“You are better again?” he said 
awkwardly, but in the same softened 
tone. 

“Oh, much better; quite well,” she 
said. 

“IT am so thankful,” he answered. “I 
was afraid ...I1 had heard...” 

The words slipped out before he had 
quite framed such an inquiry about her 
general health as might, without giving 
pain, allay his own deep anxiety. 

The fact was that upon the sick-bed 
Ida had confided her secret, with the 
indistinctness which is a spur of alarm 
to some minds, to a solitary contidante. 

The sensational news—gossip of the 
kind ‘travels quickly in college society 
had been dropped by some ignorant or 
thoughtless person into Golightly’s ears 
in the following form: “That tall Miss 
Houldsworth’s awfully bad, too. 
There’s no judging by appearances. 
Sir Douglas Penrose says she can't live 
another year.” 

In an instant, watching his haggard 
face, she divined that something of this 
kind might have happened She did 
not exactly realize how. What was 
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ever present to her own mind might, 
she fancied, be almost patent to the 
world. 

Oddly enough, too, she ‘was struck by 
the contrast between this meeting and 
—the last. On that occasion she, who 
had everything, as it seemed, to give, 
when asked to devote it all to one who 
might turn out to be an invalid for life 
—he had made no secret of that—had 


been thinking only of herself. Now, 
with this secret fear consuming her, 
she was only lost in pity for him. With 


tender gentleness, as if he and not her- 
self were the sufferer, she asked: 
“What have you heard?’ 

“Ida,” he stammered, “dearest Ida,” 
and stopped, leaning one hand, as if 
for support, on the back of a garden 
seat that stood by the side of the path, 
and looking full into the lovely face 
turned towards him. 

Its complexion beneath the wavy 
brown hair was of that perfect and 
delicate purity that is from its very 
perfection ambiguous in significance, 
the hue of untroubled childhood wak- 
ing from a first sleep, or—the sign- 
manual of the wasting fiend that preys 
on youth and beauty. 

He could not answer, and 
lieved when she continued quietly, “I 
will tell you myself. Shall we sit down 
here for a minute? ... No; it will do 
me no harm.” In fact, she was glad to 
rest. This appalling inability and in- 
disposition to walk three-quarters of a 
mile must, she reflected, be the merciful 
preparation of Providence for a day 
when one would no longer care to live. 
“It is nothing,” she said, “to be very 
miserable about”’—a gleam of the old 
brightess flashed over her face—“but 
I know now that I have not long to 
rs. @ 

Was it possible that the 
seemed infinitely more terrible to the 
man sitting by her side than to herself, 
Ida Houldsworth, who had but re- 
peated aloud what she had been long 
repeating to herself as her destiny—a 
thing she was firmly prepared to face? 
Was it possible that the repetition of 
them aloud in the open air, with the 


was fre- 


words 


spring sun shining and the birds sing- 
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ing about her, made the words seem 
suddenly an outrage upon Nature and 
common sense, a hideous, unbearable 
impossibility? 

She was sure of nothing, but that Go- 
lightly had seized her hand and cov- 
ered it with kisses. 

“Darling,” he cried to her, “it can’t 
be true. You must live. O Ida, Ida, 
if it be but a day ...an hour... 
O my darling, live it with me.” 

For a full minute—regardless of 
time, eternity, and the possibility of 
catching cold—the learned Golightly 
and the magnificent Ida Houldsworth 
sat side by side on the secluded garden 
seat, holding each other’s hands in 
blissful silence. 

Then the pent-up tide of confidences 
within him began to trickle through 
the broken barrier. “Darling,” he 
said, “if you only knew what the last 
seven months have been to me!” 

“O Phil,” she said, clasping his hand 
as one clasps a sufferer’s, “I have been 
very wicked. I know ... I knew.” 

“Lavergne told you—something?’ he 
said. “Dearest,” he went on, “you 
didn’t take offence at what he said? 
You know we were great friends years 
ago? We met one ‘Long’ in the Alps, 
and I stayed with him three or four 
summers ... till at last we had... 
well, a sort of quarrel.” His eyes were 
fixed on the ground, and he could not 
see her face of blank, inquiring wonder. 
“It was my fault, really . . . I suppose 
I couldn’t believe in him—in his won- 
derful powers, I mean—not at first. 
He was always an eccentric man’”’— 
Golightly finished, excavating a stone 


with the toe of his boot—“and I 
thought he was deceiving himself in 
some pious way. ... Before that. we 
used to correspond ...oh! about 
everything. ...And then, when he 
had seen you by chance with Lady 
Aubrey, he wrote me... oh, such a 
good letter...about you. So I 
thought 





As he turned his face towards her, 
Ida Houldsworth’s pale cheeks were 
suffused with color. 

“Darling, you have forgiven him for 


.. . for pleading my cause? I can tell 
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you all myself now. You must forgive 
him, for he has saved my life—(Do you 
know, he said he would pay me out for 
my infidelity?)—saved it for you. 
And you, my darling Ida—you will live 
... for me....tI1 see it—I know it. 
Oh, you couldn’t leave me now.” His 
hot tears rained upon the hand clasped 
in his, but she scarcely heard one word 
of his impassioned utterance. 

“Ida,” he hurried on, “you will not 


die. Tell me what they... the doc- 
tors... what Sir Douglas Penrose 
said. I’m sure it cannot mean——” 


“What he said,” she interposed, in 
the voice of one slowly waking from a 


sarange dream. “It was not he.” (Go- 
lightly had a moment of that rapid 


guesswork so familiar to the practised 
examiner and examinee.) “He only 
said—he’s rather a pompous old thing, 
you know, Phil’—she smiled faintly. 
“He only said there was ‘no immediate 
danger,’ but ‘I must take great care.’ 
Doctors seldom tell the truth.” 

“No?” he answered in puzzled ab- 
straction. “But Lavergne did. It was 
his advice. . 

“You mean 
asked quickly. 

“No, darling. He didn’t lecture you, 
did he? How could he dare to? He 
didn’t know you, darling. He thought 
you were given up to the world. But 
he had no right to tell you such a thing. 
From his letter I could only guess 
what he really said.” 

“O Phil,” she burst in, with a new 
radiance in her eyes, and in a voice re- 
calling the vigorous Ida of years past, 
“what did he write?” 

“Oh,” was the light answer, “only 
some ‘improving’ nonsense. ‘I told her 
something I thought she had forgotten.’ ” 

There was a moment's silence; and 
then ‘the two, still clasping hands, leant 
back on the seat and laughed the deep. 
quiet, bubbling laugh of infancy when 
the sun first shines on its cradle. 


his advice to me?’ she 
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CYCLING ROUTE IN THE 

WORLD. 

Every wheelman is nowadays look- 
ing afield for new cycling worlds to con- 
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quer. The man who a new 
ride which is pleasant and easy, with 
not too many hills to climb, which 
takes him to wonderful places full of 
historic interest, and through beautiful 
scenery, and where he need never have 
any fear of indulging in profanity 
owing to rain, is regarded somewhat in 
the light of a public benefactor. 

I have no wish to be regarded in that 
spirit; but as I have ridden over what 
is undoubtedly the finest cycling route 
in the world, I think there are others 
who would care to follow my example. 


suggests 


A few years ago such a suggestion 
would have been useless, for then 


eycling was a _ distinctly plebeian 
amusement, followed by men who had 
only a month’s, or a fortnight’s, or less, 
holiday in the year. But now that bicy- 
cles are ridden by folks who belong, as 
Mr. Toole would say, to the “hupper 
suckles,” and to whom time is not so 
much a consideration, there are, no 
doubt, hundreds of people who are will- 
ing to travel for a good bicycle ride. 
The road I have in my mind is in 
India, and stretches twelve hundred 
miles from Lahore to Calcutta. It is 
the famous Grand Trunk Road. Let 
me explain its nature, though one can- 
not do so by comparison, for there is no 
road of five miles in England that is 
anything like it. It is level; indeed, 
there is not above a mile the whole dis- 
tance where even a lady need dismount 
to ‘walk. Around Battersea Park is 
supposed to be the easiest little spin in 
London. The Grand Trunk Road is in- 
finitely superior to Battersea Park. 
The material with which it is made is 
called kunker; and if you care to turn 
that word into concrete, you have an 


idea of what it is like. It is exceed- 
ingly hard, and as smooth as a pre- 
pared pavement. There is no dust. 


When I first got on this road and en- 
joyed the luxury of easy travelling, I 
said, “This is magnificent; but in a lit- 
tle time I suppose it will become gritty 
and uneven.” I went fifty miles, one 
hundred miles, two hundred miles, five, 
six, seven hundred miles, and it was 
always the same, with not even a small 
stone to give a jog. Nearly the whole 
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of the way is lined with a double row 
of majestic trees. The concrete road 
runs like a long, white ribbon down the 
centre, and along each side are loose- 
soil tracks, over which the native bul- 
lock-carts creak a slow two miles an 
hour. 

With two friends I rode across India 
during the hottest time of the year, in 
April and May, and was never seriously 
inconvenienced by the heat; for, at a 
pace of fifteen miles an hour, one could 
always create a draught. In the win- 
ter months, from December till March, 
thousands of English people go to India 
sight-seeing. They are rushed in the 
train from one city to another; they see 
the fine buildings and a few fine 
bazars, but they don’t see India as it 
might be seen. Therefore, I would say 
to people going to India this coming 
winter: Take your bicycles with you; 
and when you get to Lahore abandon 
the train and ride on your machines the 
rest of the way to Calcutta. After a 
short thirty-six miles’ run out of La- 
hore you reach Amritsar, the great 
Sikh city, with its marvellous Golden 
Temple and quaint, picturesque scenes; 
you go on to Umballa, and run down to 
historic Delhi, with its marble memen- 
tos of the Great Moguls; you reach 
Agra, and grow poetical under the full 
moon while sitting before the Taj 
Mahal, the most bewitching monument 
in the wide world; you ride through a 
country reminiscent of the Mutiny to 
Cawnpore, and, if you like, take a turn 
off to the left and visit Lucknow; you 
speed on to Allahabad, and cross the 
holy river Ganges, and in one day, if 
you have a mind, reach Benares the 
sacred, the city of ten thousand tem- 
ples. Then you drop into Bengal, 
where you get runs through wild jungle 
and a land full of nodding palms and 
rich giant vegetation; for one day you 
hasten through the coal district of 
North India, and then you reach the 
jungle again, where gorgeous-plumed 
birds whirl in the air, and groups of 
monkeys spring from bough to bough 
accompanying you. You rest a night in 
a little patch of French territory, Chan- 
dernagore, in a French hotel, by the 
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side of a lovely boulevard overlooking 
the broad waters of the Hooghly; and 
then, after another twenty-five miles, 
you are in Calcutta, the city of palaces. 
And besides all these, you have been 


through thousands of villages; you 
have actually seen native Indian life, 
the hooded bullock-carts in which the 
purdah ladies travel, and the palan- 
quins in which the rich rajahs are car- 
ried; you have seen the Hindu in his 
little wayside temple, and altogether 
you have got some idea of the physical 
and picturesque aspects of India. 

“Yes,” the reader will say; “but how 
about accidents, food and sleeping ac- 
commodation?” Now, I would not ad- 
vise a cyclist who cannot have a nut 
screwed without the assistance of a 
cycle repairer to go on such a journey. 
But the man who can repair a puncture 
and atiend to the ordinary necessities 
of a machine need have no fear. I rode 
the entire distance with but a single 
puncture. As to the food, there are 
dik-bungalows at every twenty or 
thirty miles along the route. These are 
government houses built for the accom- 
modation of travellers. At many of 
them is a cook, though I confess fowl is 
the staple and eternal dish, of which 
one soon gets tired. My friends and 
myself often covered seventy and 
eighty, and sometimes a hundred, miles 
a day; and as for a thousand miles the 
road is never more than five or six 
miles from the railway, we usually had 
dinner and breakfast at one of the 
many refreshment-rooms, and then car- 
ried something in our bags for lunch. 
Of course we slept at the dak-bunga- 
lows. There is just enough discomfort 
and slight hardship to make the expe- 
dition interesting. There are beds, but 
no mattresses or pillows. But a man 
who likes to rough it can easily turn his 
coat into a pillow. 

Of course there are those who would 
like to cycle over this fine road, but 
want none of the attendant inconveni- 
ences. To those there is a plan of trav- 
elling in positive luxury. At Lahore 
they could employ a native servant, 
speaking English, who could travel 
each day by train to the afternoon's 
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destination with baskets of food, wine 
and the necessary bedding. Every- 
thing would be ready at the dAk-bunga- 
lows before the cyclists arrived. At 
only one part of the route would this 
be impossible—namely, for some two 
hundred and fifty miles after leaving 
Benares, on the way through Bengal. 
But there are cooks at most of the dak- 
bungalows there, and even in out-of- 
the-way villages I have found shops 
selling European delicacies. 

The climate of India is exquisite dur- 
ing the cold weather. There is never 
any rain. There is delightful scenery, 
fine historic cities, and a road which 
has not its like on the earth. I have 
eycled in many strange corners of the 
world; but I will always regard the 
Grand Trunk Road from Lahore to Cal- 
cutta as the paradise of wheelmen. 
And now to English cyclists with lei- 
sure and means, and desiring to spend 
an enjoyable month, I would say: Go 
this winter to India and ride those 
twelve hundred miles. 

JOHN FosTER FRASER. 





From the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
COUNT TOLSTOY’S IDEAS ON ART. 

A great writer, at the close of his 
eareer, carefully examining his own 
literary conscience, no less than that 
of his brethren of the pen, loyally 
developing, to its extreme logical conse- 
quences, the theory which he has him- 
self adopted, and pushing his disinter- 
estedness to the point of condemning 
works of his own which have cost him 
great effort and won him great fame— 
such is the spectacle now presented by 
Count Tolstoy, and it is oné rare enough 
in the history of letters, presenting 
features of unmistakable nobility and 
grandeur. In the course of his recent 
book, “What is Art?’? by way of as- 
suring us that he scorns to weaken his 
contention by making any indulgent 
exception in his own favor, he dis- 
tinctly assures us that he classifies all 


1 Qu’ est que l’Art? Paris. Perrin, 1898. 
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his own fictions under the head of bad 
art. Now, if the apostle that Tolstoy 
has become during the last decade had 
undertaken to condemn art itself, in 
all its manifestations and in its very 
essence, we would merely call attention 
to his iconoclastic zeal, or else relegate 
him to the company of those Utopian 
legislators whose exclusion of art from 
their theoretical republics has not 
greatly impaired the glory of its career 
from age to age. But this is not quite 
the case. Tolstoy believes in art; and 
not only does he admit that humanity 
cannot get on without it, but he be- 
lieves art to be one of our most effica- 
cious means for securing the highest 
ends. It is not the suppression of art 
that Tolstoy desires, but its reform. 
He would not slay, but restore it to 
life. It is clear that the strictures and 
the testimony of a Tolstoy upon such a 
point must have a unique value. To 
have written “War and Peace” and 
“Anna Karenina” entitles one to speak 
of literature with a certain authority. 
Let us add that this last book—which 
Tolstoy has been pondering for fifteen 
years, or rather all his life—is the re- 
sult of profound reflection, that it illus- 
trates both the vigor of the author's 
mind and his power of keen satire, and 
that one feels in its every page a warm 
glow of religious emotion, dominated by 
the ideal of universal brotherhood. 
Less than all this would suffice to se- 
cure a wide celebrity throughout the 
lettered world for Tolstoy’s ideas on 
art. 

What strikes us first is the flood of 
light which Tolstoy sheds on all that is 
factitious and violently artificial in the 
art of to-day. We who are enslaved to 
our daily tasks, and strictly confined 
within the limits of professional busi- 
ness, had become almost powerless to 
perceive it. Our very taste is satu- 
rated with the air we breathe, and 
habit has dulled our capacity for as- 
tonishment. So long as we can go to 
the theatre, and find amusement there, 
we are content to overlook the ab- 
surdity of many of the dramatic con- 
ventions which we meekly accept. We 
even go so far as to talk about “life” 
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and “truth” in the very realm of the 
false and improbable. But suppose a 
flood of light shed suddenly upon the 
stage, powerful enough to bring out all 
the extravagance of sentiment, the 
grotesqueness of attitude and the un- 
naturalness of tone, all the poverty of 
tinsel, pasteboard scenes and gilt-paper 
accessories. Or suppose a fresh and 
inexperienced spectator, one not yet in- 
itiated into the mysteries of the 
temple, to be suddenly transported 
thither, how could he fail to have some- 
thing resembling Tolstoy’s own experi- 
ence when taken, one night, to hear a 
new opera? “An Indian king wanted 
a wife, and got himself betrothed. 
Then he disguised himself as a min- 
strel, and the lady fell in love with the 
minstrel, and was in despair because 
she could not have him, until it was 
happily discovered that the minstrel 
and her betrothed king were the same 
man; whereupon both gave vent to ex- 
pressions of delirious joy. ... Now 
there never were, and there never will 
be, Indians of that description. Under 
no circumstances do men converse in 
recitative, plant themselves at set dis- 
tances and wave their arms in cadence, 
to express their emotions. They never 
march, two and two, in low shoes and 
earrying tin halberds.” These, of 
course, are the reflections of a savage. 
Preoccupied by his purposes of reform, 
Tolstoy has become an utter stranger 
to the point of view of a modern dilet- 
tante. He has actually become a simple 
soul, like those whose condition he 
dreams of improving. Or, if you 
choose to put it so, the varnish of 
civilization has cracked, and the under- 
lying barbarism of the Slav has come 
to the surface. This is precisely what 
a peasant from the shore of the Danube 
would think if taken to Bayreuth. 

But there are other examples, only 
less striking than that of the theatre. 
How many of the books now printed 
bear ‘witness to the same sort of intel- 
lectual malformation! Not a day 
passes without the issue of, at least, 
one novel. In the production of that 
novel, a man, not otherwise destitute 


either of good sense or good feeling, 
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has expended time and pains to the 
point of positive anguish. Other men 
have deciphered the writing, printed it 
upon paper and sewn the leaves to- 
gether. And what does it all amount 
to? Is not the result, when you come 
to think of it, quite contemptible? And 
then think of all the canvas that has 
been spoiled by the colors laid upon it! 
Amid this avalanche of painted things 
not more than two or three deserve to 
live, and it would be difficult to desig- 
nate even these. The invasion of musi- 
cians is equally formidable, yet music 
has but an infinitesimal part in the 
deluge of notes by which we are sub- 
merged. And well would it be for us 
if this artistic profusion were simply 
futile and all these pretended master- 
pieces merely abortive! But art, as 
practised at present, is, for the most 
part, positively dangerous under forms 


more or less gross—painting, music, 
poetry, the novel and the stage make 
incessant appeals to the senses. 


Things have come to such a pass, and 
ideas are so completely perverted, that 
if, by some rare chance, a moralist be- 
comes alarmed and utters a plea in the 
name of humanity, he creates a sort of 
scandal by so doing. Men ask where 
this nuisance comes from and proceed 
to hoot him down! It is a capital 
article in the creed of all artists and 
amateurs that the moral point of view 
is entirely distinct from the esthetic. 
One minute they claim that beauty 
purifies all things, and the next, they 
declare, by common consent, that it 
does not purify anything. No matter; 
beauty, as beauty, is the paramount 
consideration. ... Such is the series 
of contentions and conclusions whereby 
Tolstoy has been led to inquire into 
the nature of that idea of beauty which 
is made the basis of all art, and to 
whose mystical power are being sacri- 
ficed some of the essential principles of 
our social order. 

But the more he strives to grasp this 
idea of beauty the more it seems to 
escape him; the nearer he comes to it, 
the more it appears to him the most 
delusive of all notions. Ideas of 
beauty and of truth have sometimes 
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been associated; and we know what 
truth is; it is the agreement between 
word and deed. We also know—though 
less Clearly—what a good deed is. But 
when we say beauty, we do not know 
precisely what we are talking about. 
Not only do the estheticians differ 
among themselves, but their definitions 
are apt to be as vague as they are am- 
bitious. Some would discover in it a 
mysterious principle—absolute, super- 
natural and almost divine. Others re- 
duce it to the poorest and weakest of 
all conceptions—that of pleasure. It is 
a striking example of what we may 
call parrotism, that is, the repetition of 
words to which no sense is attached. 
We erect an altar to an unknown God 
and kneel before an empty tabernacle. 
Setting aside, therefore, all meta- 
physical conceptions, that we may ad- 
vance confidently upon solid ground, 
Tolstoy takes the bold and novel step 
of eliminating the abstract idea of 
beauty. Instead of exalting art above 
measure, or of relegating it to some 


exceptional sphere, he merely con- 
siders it as one form of human ac- 


tivity, having intimate relations with 
all the rest. Art is a method of com- 
munication between men, a means of 
bringing them together. “To recall an 
emotion which we have ourselves ex- 
perienced and then communicate it to 
others through the medium of gestures, 
lines, colors, sounds or verbal char- 
acters, such is the proper object of art. 
Art is one form of human activity, and 
consists in the conscious and voluntary 
conveyance of one man’s sentiments to 
another by means of external signs. 
Art is a device for wnifying men 
through the experience of common 
feelings; and as such it is indispensable 
to the life of humanity and its progress 
in the path of happiness. Art, in short. 
is a language differing from verbal 
speech in this respect, that speech 
transmits the thoughts of man; art, his 
emotions and sentiments.” 

Before proceeding to show how excel- 
lent and opportune, in many ways, is 
this new definition, I feel constrained 
to point out that it has grave defects. 
This is evident from the admissions 
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and exceptions, equally amazing and 
arbitrary, which are made by Tolstoy 
himself. Among the works which he 
does not hesitate to admit into his ar- 
tistie city, are Don Quixote, the come- 
dies of Moliére and the novels of 
Dickens and Dumas pére. But when 
he goes on to ask himself whether the 
Ninth Symphony of Beethoven ought 
to be considered good or bad art, he 
says: “My purpose in what I have 
written has been, of course, to estab- 
lish a clear and reasonably infallible 
criterion of the value of works of art; 
and by this criterion the Ninth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven is unquestionably 
condemned. How can I do otherwise 
than bow to the truth which is con- 
firmed by my own reason?’ We 
are prepared to bow to truth; but we 
are not disposed to master- 
pieces to a superstitious faith in formu- 
las; and a criterion which accepts the 
elder Dumas and rejects Beethoven is, 
to our thinking, imperfect. 

The fact is that, selecting a point of 
view exactly opposite to that of the 
artist, and not content with doing full 
justice to the import of art, Tolstoy 
ignores entirely the value of its form. 
It is this, nevertheless, which distin- 
guishes the language of art from every 
other language. An artist is one who 
can express, better than other men, 
feelings which they themselves often 
experience more deeply and keenly 
than he. It is through the power of 
their form that the emotions thus ex- 
pressed awaken echoes in multitudes of 
minds and after long lapses of time. 
From this initial error others flow. 
Tolstoy maintains that art ought never 
to be followed as a business or profes- 
sion. As if a man were rendered in- 
capable of conviction, enthusiasm or 
passion by the mere fact of having be- 
come a master of style! And as if 
there could be any hope of the regen- 
eration of art, from the moment when 
it falls entirely into the hands of ama- 
teurs! Neither will Tolstoy admit that 
art can be made a subject of instruc- 
tion. But if people cannot be taught to 
feel sincerely, they can be taught to 
express correctly, and constantly to im- 


also 


sacrifice 
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prove in adequacy, as they say, of ex- 
pression. There never has been a time 
when there were not schools of art. 
There were primitive establishments in 
the Middle Ages, where scuiptors, ar- 
chitects, even soothsayers, acquired of 
their masters a body of tradition. Cer- 
tain processes are handed down from 
generation to generation and perfected 
only after a lapse of centuries. These 
processes are modified and sometimes 
arrested. Occasionally they degenerate 
and are lost, with the result that artis- 
tic production is interrupted for a long 
time. Just so it is easy to say that 
“talent is an every-day affair having no 
intrinsic value;” but it would be more 
just to point out the fact that while a 
eertain number of artists get up a false 
reputation for talent and throw the 
critics off the scent by a species of 
manual dexterity, they always remain 
inferior to their tasks, and fail of their 
best intention because they do not 
thoroughly understand their business. 
Tolstoy does not dispute the influence 
of criticism, but he thinks that in- 
fluence contributes largely to the per- 
version of the public mind. A critic 
may be defined as one who experiences 
no emotion in the presence of a work 
of art, but who judges it coldly, accord- 
ing to rules and principles. He is “a 
person highly instructed, but wrong- 
headed, and filled with self-confidence.” 
It is a mistake, of course, for a critic 
to be full of self-confidence. He would 
do well to be more modest. But when, 
instead of abandoning himself to emo- 
tion, he resists and controls it, that he 
may the better demolish the prestige 
whereby a coarse or over-dexterous art 
captures the approbation of the masses, 
he is merely doing his duty. 

And really it is necessary to protest, 
in the most emphatic manner, against 
the selection of instances whereby 
Tolstoy assumes to illustrate contempo- 
rary French literature. One is amazed 
and depressed by the mere titles of the 
books he has read by way of acquaint- 
ing himself with the literary tendencies 
of the day, and at the names of the 
authors whom he salutes as the guides 
of the rising generation. “A certain 
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author named Remy de Gourmont finds 
a publisher,” says Tolstoy, “and is pre- 
sumed to have talent; so, to get some 
idea of the new writers I read his novel 
‘Les Chevaux de Diomede.’ It is 
merely a long and minute account of 
the sexual relations of certain gentle- 
men with certain ladies. The same is 
true of Pierre Louys’ ‘Aphrodite,’ 
which has had an immense success.” 
Tolstoy also read “La-Bas,” by J. K. 
Huysmans, the “Annonciateur,” by 
Viliers de l Isle-Adam, and the “Terre 
Promise,” by E. Morel; after which he 
considered himself fully primed. He 
revels in “decadents” and “symbolists,” 
makes long quotations from the mys- 
terious masterpieces of Maeterlinck 
and Mallarmé, and does not omit to cite 
either René Ghil or Saint-Pol Roux, the 
Magnificent. After the “decadents” 
comes a long procession of the “magi,” 
and he does not forget the Sar Peladau, 
nor Jules Bois nor Papus. It seems to 
him, from his remote point of view, 
that the glory of Baudelaire and Ver- 
laine has entirely eclipsed among us 
that of Lamartine and Hugo. “I feel 
constrained,” he says, “to dwell upon 
the immense renown of these two men 
[Baudelaire and Verlaine], who are at 
present acknowledged throughout Eu- 
rope to be the greatest names in 
modern poetry. How can the French 
who have had Chénier, Lamartine, 
Musset, and especially Hugo, and who 
have had yet more recently the Par- 
nassians, Leconte de Lisle and Sully 
Prudhomme—how can they attribute so 
vast an importance and award so 
high a place to these two poets?” We 
must not be too impatient with Tolstoy 
for optical illusions which are merely 
dependent upon distance. We _ get 
similarly “mixed,” I fancy, and make 
the same sort of blunders in precedence 
when we undertake to judge the recent 
literature of the Russians, the Scandi- 
navians or even the Germans. But the 
fact remains that to select’ the 
“Horses of Diomede” as a sample of 
the modern French novel is an idea 
much more likely to occur to a man on 
the banks of the Neva than to one on 
the banks of the Seine. The success, 
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not “immense,” but sufficiently scan- 
dalous, of “Aphrodite,” was due to con- 
siderations quite foreign to literature. 
And I know some rather accomplished 
Frenchmen who had never so much as 
heard the title “Terre Promise,” or the 
name of E. Morel, until Tolstoy men- 
tioned them. As for the decadents, not 
only is the tendency which they repre- 
sented already defunct, and _ their 
whole school “gone where the old 
moons go,” but they never were taken 
seriously here, and my own opinion is 
that they never expected to be so. It 
was far away from Paris that brows 
were gravely bent over their lucubra- 
tions, by readers who, through ignor- 
ance of our language and peculiar 
turn of mind, failed to perceive the ele- 
ment in them of voluntary mystifica- 
tion. It is the same with Baudelaire 
and Verlaine, whose most violent par- 
tisans among ourselves never dreame.] 
of exaggerating their importance as 
foreign, and especially trans-Atlantic, 
disciples have done. But it is always 
so with foreign judgments upon works 
of art. The sense of proportion is 
flagrantly lacking. Only the affecta- 
tions of our literature are signalized; 
only its eccentricities remembered. It 
is judged, in short, by its excrescences. 
We have laid the more emphasis upon 
these reservations, that it may clearly 
appear how far, nevertheless, we agree 
with Tolstoy’s ideas. It is now time to 
indicate the remarkable number of 
questions upon which new light is 
shed by regarding them from the 
Russian writer’s point of view. For 
if art is indeed a language which 
men speak to make _ themselves 
understood, it is quite certain 
that art should not be _ considered 
a privilege of the élite, or addressed to 
the initiated alone. This is the su- 
preme danger which threatens modern 
art, and Tolstoy, in denouncing it so 
bitterly, does but echo the convictions 
of all reflecting minds. Since the era 
of the Renaissance a complete divorce 
has taken place between the lettered 
classes and the general public. The 
severance has gone on widening from 
age to age, and art appeals to an ever 
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more and more restricted public. The 
first result of this has been a marked 
impoverishment of material. The 
author’s dramatis persone are few and 
always the same. As the tragedy of 
the seventeenth century knew no 
crimes except those of grandees, and 
noted no sighs save those of princesses, 
so the fashionable romance describes 
only the adventures of the idle and 
worldly. The emotions evolved in sv 
narrow an environment are exceed- 
ingly superficial and as far as may be 
from furnishing an index of nature. 
Amorous complications are, in fact, the 
one theme to which the novelist inces- 
santly and almost of necessity recurs. 
Hence endless refinements of manner. 
We pride ourselves on being under- 
stood only by the few. We turn our 
phrases. We search deligently for odd 
expressions and unexpected epithets. 
We strive to be unintelligible and we 
succeed bravely. We make a paradoxi- 
eal merit of obscurity. All this refine- 
ment is, nevertheless, compatible with 
extreme grossness. “There is no more 
bitter jest going,” says Tolstoy very 
justly, “than that which affirms that 
art is becoming more refined. Never, 
on the contrary, has it been more sen- 
sual; never pursued coarser ends.” 
This comes inevitably from the limita- 
tion of its public. Since it is the ap- 
proval of blasé folks which is wanted, 
it becomes needful to stimulate their 
sensibilities by appropriate means. 
And all means are apparently appro- 
priate—incoherence, eccentricity, but 
most of all triviality and that indecency 
which is at present adorned by the 
name of boldness. Such are unques- 
tionably the defects of modern art, 
which undertakes to provide the most 
frivolous of amusements for the behoof 
of the idle classes; even if it be not 
further complicated by riddles which 
are addressed only to the initiated. But 
the art which aims to bring men nearer 
together should be intelligible by all. 
The highest test which can be applied 
to a work of art is to rate it by quality 
of generality. 

Yet one objection arises, the force of 
which we have no desire to minimize, 
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Is the art which appeals to all in no 
danger of sacrificing a part of itself? 
Must it not stoop in order to bring itself 
to the level of the crowd? Will not the 
very existence of art be endangered on 
the day when men undertake to write 
for the illiterate? For it is impossible 
to go along with Tolstoy when he sets 
up, as models of art, the old-fashioned 
fairy-tale, or “Uncle Tom’s Cabin;” nor 
can we admit with him that art is a 
thing to be understood without previ- 
ous preparation. We know, on the con- 
trary, that there is a culture of the eye 
and ear, no less than a general culture 
of mind, which fits us to appreciate 
the merits of a work more keenly and 
thoroughly. Nor is this any mere ques- 
tion of measure and degree. There are 
masses so utterly coarse and imbruted 
that the artist cannot dream of winning 
their attention. But it is absolutely 
essential that all those whose minds 
are open to intellectual gratification 
should be immediately affected by his 
works. They must not be checked and 
detained upon the threshold by the 
need of toilsome preparation. Art 
must not require so extensive and 
varied an equipment for its apprecia- 
tion as would make specialists of both 
those who produce dnd those who enjoy 
it. This would be something 
more than the doctrine of art for art; 
it would be art for artists. Instead of 
erecting barriers or of excavating 
abysses between the artist and the gen- 
eral public, we should aim at bringing 
them together. And moreover, since 
the work of an artist always gains in 
clearness and precision in proportion 
as he achieves a full expression of his 
own thought and realization of his pur- 
pose, we have here a new standard of 
merit for all works of art. The higher 
its value the more simple it will be. 
But how can art succeed in making 
itself intelligible to all men, save by 
occupying itself with the interests 
which have ever been common to all, 
and in pursuance of which they first 
organized themselves into societies? 
In primitive times art was confounded 
with religion, because both pursued the 
same end. The poet was both priest 


and legislator. Societies have gradu- 
ally swerved from the religious ideal, 
but humanity does not change. In 
new forms and under other names the 
old questions continue to assail us; the 
old problems, which will never, as we 
know too well, be completely solved, 
but of which we still desire approxi- 
mate solutions, which may lull our 
anxieties to rest for the time being. 
How came we into this world? Whence 
came we? Whither go we? How 
ought we to conduct ourselves during 
the few years we have to live, and 
what constitutes the true value of life? 
The only works of art which keep 
their place in the memory of mankind 
are those which offer some sort of an 
answer to this question. There is not 
a single real masterpiece which does 
not propound the old problems of good 
and evil, of duty, destiny and passion. 
of life and of death. Yet humanity 
does not remain quite stationary. In 
spite of those distressing relapses into 
barbarism and brutality which give the 
lie so cruelly to all theories of progress. 
humanity tends to improve slowly; and 
amid all manner of shocks incessantly 
thwarted in the way of progress but 
never quite stopped, wounded but not 
disabled, fatigued but not disheartened. 
we are approaching the realization of a 
social order in which there will be 
more of happiness and more of justice. 
It is this which gives significance to 
the story of humanity and renders it, 
upon the whole, a grand and inspiring 
tale. The prime object of a work of 
art is to give men a clearer apprecia- 
tion of the tendencies vaguely at work 
within themselves, to free their best 
aspirations from all which tends to 
muffle and blind them, to fortify men 
for a decisive victory over the powers 
of evil with which they contend. It is 
the business of art to remodel this bad 
world after the pattern of our dreams, 
and make it conform to a higher ideal. 
It shows us a distinct image of that 
better society for which we are striv- 
ing, and brings us into sympathy with 
it, thus preparing and hastening its ad- 
vent. Good intentions do not, of course, 
suffice to make a work of art, and art is 
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often the flat contradiction of morality. 
But passion is essentially selfish and 
vice unsocial; and if art is a means of 
drawing men together, and if none but 
a righteous union can ever be durable, 
then, other things being equal, the 
work of art which is inspired by the 
highest moral conception is unques- 
tionably the greatest work. 

From this theory of art are deducible 
certain conceptions of the réle and atti- 
tude of the artist, and the duties which 
devolve upon him. In periods of exces- 
sive refinement he is ever to be seen 
withdrawing from the society of men, 
and fancying himself alone, merely be- 
cause he is outside it. He shuts him- 
self up in his ivory tower—in a lofty 
and contemptuous exile. He piques 
himself on being unlike the common 
herd; is positively vain of his indiffer- 
ence to their interests, and gives his 
whole time to futilities. It is the 
surest possible way to make art empty 
and ineffective. But if art is a lan- 
guage, an artist should at least have 
something to say which is worth say- 
ing. Let him live the life of other men, 
instead of making himself a stranger 
among them; let him enter into their 
needs and partake of their sorrows and 
their hopes, to the end that they may 
find an echo of the same in his work, 
and recognize their own emotions in 
those to which he has given lasting ex- 
pression. In no other way can he make 
himself felt. Not otherwise can he 
achieve that mystic touch which is felt 
through time and space, and is the pe- 
euliar property of art. “The effect of 
all true art is, that the men who experi- 
ence the impression intended by the 
artist find themselves united thereby. 
first. with the artist himself, and then 
to all other men who have received or 
may receive the same impression... . 
Speech enables the men of the new gen- 
erations to know all which has been ac- 
quired by the experience and reflection 
of previous generations no less than by 
the wisest of their contemporaries. 
Art enables the men of the new gen- 
erations to experience all the emotions 
which have been felt by the men who 
have gone before them, as wel! as by 
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the best of their own day.” Sympathy 
is a reciprocal thing; and for men to 
be in sympathy with an artist it is nec- 
essary that he should first have been 
in sympathy with them. The artist 
awakens in other souls the feelings 
which he has himself experienced, and 
imparts his own sensibility along with 
his conception of life. Necessity is 
thus laid upon him, and it becomes his 
duty, not to himself merely, but to the 
whole body of society, to have a heart 
responsive to none but generous emo- 
tions, and a mind which admits noble 
conceptions only. It is in this sense 
that morality has its place in art. For 
the artist must by no means set up as 
a preacher. Just so often as, deliber- 
ately and of malice aforethought, he 
applies his art to some external end, he 
betrays both the cause he would serve 
and thecause of art. He must cultivate, 
within himself, the utmost sincerity 
and delicacy of thought, and keep the 
atmosphere of his own soul pure, that 
nobleness may be, as it were, inherent 
in the emotions which leap spontane- 
ously from his heart, and take shape in 
his creations. 

To care for the thing said, and not for 
the way in which it is said; to judge a 
work of art by its degree of generality; 
to esteem simplicity above all other 
qualities of expression, to reinstall the 
moral idea, and require the artist to be, 
in the narrowest as well as the broad- 
est sense of the term, an honest man— 
such, when stripped of all semblance of 
paradox and other extravagances of 
form, are the main points of Tolstoy’s 
thesis. They are recognizable 
as those which constitute the 
and, as I believe, every sound theory of 
art. The merit of Tolstoy consists in 
having given a fresh expression to 
ideas which are old only because they 
are eternally true—and in having come 
round to them by a new route. 

It is always a good thing to restate 
such truths; but the present moment is 
one peculiarly propitious for their re 
vival: and Tolstoy’s theories are all in 
harmony with a perceptible movement 
toward the release of art from the nar- 
within which it has of late 


easily 


classic, 


row ways 
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been confined. We cannot forget that 
before Tolstoy’s book was known in 
France, M. Brunetiére,in his conference 
on “Art and Morality,” had already 
lifted up his voice against the abuse of 
formalism. It was under the inspira- 
tion of similar ideas that we, too, not 
long ago, essayed to define the “Social 
Role of the Author.” The fact is that a 
social revolution is progressing before 
our eyes—so rapid and soradical it would 
be idle to ignore it; one which makes 
ever more and more preposterous the 
notion of an art reserved for the élite. 
Strictly speaking, there are no more 
privileged classes among us; and the 
moment is clearly in sight when the 
last of the idlers will have disappeared 
for the lack of anything to live on. 
The number of those who attain to the 
intellectual life is daily increasing; and 
in a society where everybody reads, the 
writer must, of necessity, address him- 
self to all. On the other hand we see 
the barriers between nations falling, 
and a rapidly increasing exchange of 
ideas due to increased facilities of com- 
munication, insomuch that we can al- 
ready trace the beginnings of a great 
international literature. Wilhly-nilly, 
the author of to-day finds himself con- 
fronted, no more by a local aristocracy, 
but by an immense public assembled 
from all quarters of the globe, and all 
grades in the social scale—in a word, 
by the masses. Let him address the 
masses, then! Only let it not be done 
by way of following and flattering their 
basest instincts, but to bring out what 
is best in them, to aswaken the latent 
-apacity for enthusiasm, and allure 
them to the cult of an ideal of which 
art has become, in some sort, the sole 
depository. As the influences of kin- 
ship, tradition and religion are weak- 
ened and society is transformed under 
the stress of material interests, the 
part which art has to play becomes a 
grander one, more analogous to what it 
was in primitive times; that is to say, 
it becomes once more the interpreter 
of our loftiest aspirations. This is the 
true way of stating a question which, 
for literature. is no less than one of 
life and death. Either it will continue 


to be the frivolous pastime of a de- 
cadent class, in which case it will very 
soon die of inanition; or it will grasp 
the mission to which it is indeed called 
—that of uniting and elevating the in- 
numerable souls now wandering with- 
eut guidance. 
RENE DOMINIC. 
Translated for The Living Age. 





From The Academy. 
NOVELISTS AS POETS. 

Some little surprise seems to have 
been expressed that Mr. Conan Doyle 
should announce the publication of a 
volume of verses from his pen. The 
surprise is itself surprising. Mr. 
Doyle had already shown that he could 
write a vigorous song, and, though 
that did not prove that he possessed 
the poetic faculty, it might have re- 
minded a good many that, throughout 
the course of English literary effort. 
nothing has been more common—r, in 
some cases, more notable—than the 
writing of verses by the spinners of 
stories. 

Who was the first of purely English 
romancists? Sir Philip Sidney, you 
will say, remembering “The Countess 
of Pembroke’s Arcadia.” Well, were 
there not some quaint and effective 
lyrics scattered through the pages of 
the “Arcadia?” Is it not there that 
we find “My true love hath my heart, 
and I have his,” which the late Mr. 
Palgrave condensed, characteristically, 
for his “Golden Treasury?” Robert 
Greene has made his way, of late 
years, into the anthologies; and he has 
done so solely by virtue of the poems 
introduced by him into his prose fic- 
tions. It is in his “Menaphon” that we 
come upon the now much-appreciated 
“Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my 
knee,” and in his “Never Too Late” 
that we encounter the “conceited 
ditty” with the melodious refrain:— 


N’oserez vous, mon bel, mon bel, 

N’oserez vous, mon bel ami? 
Everybody knows the “madrigal”’ by 
Thomas Lodge:— 
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Love in my bosom like a bee 
Doth suck his sweet; 


but everybody does not know that it 
is part and parcel of his prose tale 
“Rosalynde.” 

Coming further down the stream of 
time, we dip into Mrs. de la Riviére 
Manley’s “New Atlantis,” and make 
note therein of a song by Arethusa on 
Endymion—‘Fly from his charming 
graces, fly’—which have in them 
“something so near the Saphick strain, 
as I have heard good judges say.” 
Henry Fielding wrote verses, not only 
for his dramatic pieces, but for his 
novels—as witness the song in “Joseph 
Andrews” :— 


Say, Chloe, where must the swain stray 
Who is by thy beauties undone? 


The priggish Richardson, too, was 
among the bards, inasmuch as he 
penned songs for “Pamela” :— 
Go, happy pages, gently steal, 
And underneath her pillow lie, 
for instance. You will find, likewise, 
in “Peregrine Pickle.” some lines 


which the said Peregrine (inspired by 
his creator, Mr. Smollett) had written 
in a lady’s praise. 

Nobody nowadays reads “The Life 
of John Buncle, Esq.,” by Thomas 
Amory; but if anyone turned to that 
curious piece of invention he would 
discover there more than one copy of 
notably “A Song called The 
Solitude,” esteemed for its “morality.” 
Mrs. Anne Radcliffe is famous as the 
author of “The Romance of the 
Forest,” and so on; but she also pub- 
Nshed a volume of rhythms and 
rhymes—a fact which ought to aston- 
ish no one who has read either the said 
“Romance” or “The Mysteries of 
Udolpho,” seeing that in the former, 
particularly, there are some very fine 
fluent ditties, of unimpeachable accu- 
racy—informing us, for example, that 


verses, 


Life’s a varied, bright illusion— 
Joy and sorrow, light and shade, 


and so forth. 
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The dews that bend the blushing flower 
Enrich the scent—renew the glow; 

So Love's sweet tears exalt his power, 
So Bliss more brightly shines by woe! 


such was the excellent Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
“note” in poetry. 

The good old song of “Gaffer Gray.” 
which we owe to Thomas Holcroft, is 
enshrined in that writer’s novel called 
“Hugh Trevor.” In Gerald Griffin's 
“Collegians” is Anne Chute’s ditty:— 


A place in thy memory, dearest, 
Is all that I claim. 


In like manner, 


*Tis not for love of gold I go, 
*Tis not for love of fame, 


warbles Mary Grace in Banim’s “Peep 
0” Day.” Marryat wrote for 
his novels, as we see in the songs by 
Jemmy Ducks and Nancy Corbett in 
“The Dog Fiend.” Very character- 
istic ard well worth remembering are 
Jemmy’s homely stanzas. No wonder 
his boon companions were wont to say, 
“Jemmy, strike up.” Sara 
published a book of verse for children; 
but the best of her poetic outcome is 
embedded in her romance, “Phantas- 
mion,” where one alights unawares 
upon really graceful numbers. 
There are not very 
—in “Jane Eyre;” there are still more 
in the forgotten Mrs. Johnstone's for- 
lorn “Clan Albyn.” Quite a_ pretty 
muse, too, had the late G. P. R. James, 
if we may judge from the songs which 
appear in “Agincourt.” “Arabella 
Stuart.” “Darnley.” “The Smuggler,” 
and such-like masterpieces. 


verses 


Coleridge 


some 


verses good ones 


Deep in each bosom’s secret cell 
The hermit-sorrows lie. 


So wrote G. P. R. J. in one of his stan- 
zas: and something very like it 
be observed in one of the pious pieces 
of the Rev. John Keble. 


is to 


Some of the most popular of En- 
glish songs first peeped out of the 
pages of a novel—Dickens’s “Ivy 
Green,” for instance. It is in “Charles 
O'Malley” that we find “The Irish 
Dragoon,” “The Widow Malone,” and 
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“Mary Draper;” just as it was in 
“Harry Lorrequer”’ that Lever gave 
to the world his adaptation from the 
German—"“The Pope He Leads a 
Happy Life.” There are verses in 
Hannay’s “Singleton Fontenoy” and in 
Shirley Brooks’s “Sooner or Later;” 
there are verses, too, in the prose work 
of a greater than either—in “Henrietta 
Temple,” to wit, where Captain Ar- 
mine mourns melodiously over his 
lady-love’s engagement to “another.” 
Harrison Ainsworth wrote the fa- 
miliar strains of “My Old Complaint” 
for his “Flitch of Bacon.” At least 
one song adorns the late W. G. Will's 
tale, “The Love that Kills;’ and the 
late James Payn, by including a 
couple of lyrics in “A Grape from a 
Thorn,” recalled the fact that he had 
been a professional rhymer in his 
youth. 

Had Mr. Doyle needed any justifica- 
tion for penning verses, he might have 
pointed at once to the example of some 
living members of his craft—to the 
songs included by Mr. Hardy in his 
“Three Strangers.” by Mr. William 
Black in his “Sunrise” and “Daughter 
of Heth,” by Mr. Francillon in his 
“Zelda's Fortune,” by Mr. Mallock in 
his “New Republic,” by Mrs. Steele 
in her “Gardenhurst,” and so 
forth. 

In making these brief and rapid 
notes, one dwells upon the writers who 
have been novelists first and verse- 
writers afterwards. That those who 
produced both poems and _ novels 
should introduce verse into the latter 
is no more than was to be expected. 
And they make a goodly company. 
Look at the lyrics which abound in 
the prose fictions of Scott and T. L. 
Peacock, Bulwer, Charles Kingsley 
and Mortimer Collins. Goldsmith in- 
serted in his “Vicar” the two stanzas 
by which he is best known. Hogg has 
verse in his “Katie Cheyne;” so has 
Hook in his “Jack Brag;” so has Hood 
in his “Tylney Hall;” so has D. M. 
Moir in his *“Mansie Wauch;” so has 
Moore in his “Epicurean.” Some of 
the very best of Peacock’s rhymes are 
in his novels. Thackeray's “Ho, pretty 


page with the dimpled chin” is in his 
“Rebecca and Rowena.” In “Handy 
Andy” are two of the most popular of 
Lover’s lyrics—“What will you do, 
love?” and “Widow Machree.” The 
list is almost unending. Look at 
Whyte Melville’s songs in “Tilbury 
Nogo,” “Holmby House,” and “Black, 
but Comely”—the are the pick of his 
basket. Both Mrs. Norton and George 
Eliot occasionally broke into verse in 
the midst of their prose imaginings. 
One recalls Jean Ingelow’s songs in 
“Mopsa the Fairy,” and Mr. George 
Macdonaid’s in “Phantastes,” “Adela 
Catheart,” and the like. Last, but as- 
suredly not least, there is Mr. George 
Meredith, great alike in verse and 
prose: bethink you of Ameryl’s ditties 
in “The Shaving of Shagpat’’ and the 
hunting song in “Farina.” There are, 
one sees, plenty of precedents for Mr. 
Conan Doyle. 





From The Spectator. 
THE CONTINENTAL DISLIKE OF 
AMERICANS. 

We are unable to doubt. though we 
are unwilling to believe, that the feel- 
ing of the Continent is genuinely un- 
friendly to America. The govern- 
ments, of course, are fairly civil, but 
even they are beginning to talk among 
themselves, or sometimes openly, as in 
Count Goluchowski’s speech, of the 
“Trans-oceanic peril; but of the gen- 
eral aristocratic, middle-class, and, in- 
deed, popular feeling, there can be little 
doubt. In newspapers, in clubs, in se- 
ciety, even in the street, the dislike of 
Americans, the wish that they might be 
defeated, the desire, if it were only safe, 
to give them some savage snub, is un- 
mistakable. Everybody out of office on 
the Continent sides with Spain; every- 
body accepts stories to American dis- 
credit without inquiry; everybody as- 
sumes that in settling terms of peace 
America is bound to be gentle and self- 
denying, and to abstain from acquiring 
anything which she did not previously 
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say she intended to acquire. There is 
an indignant surprise at the idea of her 
keeping the Philippines, or having the 
presumption to ask for Porto Rico. In 
fact, the disposition betrayed by the 
Russian journalist who calls the defeat 
of Admiral Cervera, in a battle which 
the same admiral is extolled for chal- 
lenging, “a butchery,” is the disposi- 
tion of the majority of Continental 
men. They apologize for their dislike 
sometimes, as indiscreet or even unjus- 
tifiable, but they feel it, and that very 


deeply. That is a state of opinion 
which may one day gravely affect the 
politics of the world, and, indeed, 
affects them now, and it is worth 


while to inquire what it exactly means, 
and how far it is likely to be perma- 


nent. 
We see no reason to believe that 
it is a passing gust of emotion. The 


Continental peoples are not devoted to 
Spain, and, except in France for pe- 
cuniary reasons, are not specially in- 
terested in her prosperity. She is 
Catholic, no doubt, and the United 
States are Protestant; and there is a 
solidarité of Catholicism, but it is a 
very limited force in modern politics, 


and does not prevent Austria from 
leaguing herself in a bond of excep- 


tional strictness with the chief of Con- 
tinental Protestant Powers. Italy is 
not so devoted to the pope that his in- 
terests affect her judgment, and in 
Russia the usual trend of feeling is 
distinctively anti-Catholic—one reason 
for the severity always displayed to 
Poland. Nor can we believe that the 
unfriendliness is merely a manifesta- 
tion of dislike for Republics. The 
America of which the Continent has 
any knowledge or recollection never 
was Monarchical, and even if it had 
been, nations do not greatly care about 
the institutions under which other na- 
tions, whether their rivals or not, may 
choose to live. If Russia were only 
weak, the autocracy might last forever 
for all the Germans would care. The 
unfriendliness must have some deeper 
source than the momentary conflict be- 
tween the Union and a _ European 
Power. 
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We believe that it springs from pre- 
cisely the same sources as the dislike 
for Great Britain herself—namely, 
envy of a prosperity considered over- 
weening, dislike for the bearing of 
Americans, and a vague apprehension 
akin to that felt by many Englishmen 
about Russia, that they will ultimately 
threaten the very existence—or is it 
the subsistence?—of less numerous 
races. Of these motives the former is, 
with the body of the peoples, the 
strongest. They hear incessantly from 
the emigrants as well as the journals 
of the marvellous wealth of Americans, 
of the success of their manufactures, 
of the expansion of their trade, and of 
the general well-being produced by all 
these causes. They see that the “Yan- 
as they call them, bear none of 
have no 


kees,”’ 
the usual burdens, that they 
conscription, no need for watching 
their neighbors, no restraints upon 
their liberty; and they detest them al- 
most as strongly as Socialists detest 
the rich bourgeoisie. Why, they ask, 
should Americans be so happy while 
Europeans miserable ?—they 
want taking down. This distaste is 
increased by a belief that the Ameri- 
cans are not only no better than Euro- 
peans, but that they are morally and 
intellectually inferior to them, that 
their officials are corrupt, their clergy 
hypocritical, their masses given up to 
purely material interests. They care 
nothing for art, have never erected a 
building, and have produced no litera- 
ture. They look on the Americans, in 
fact. much as a “mugwump” looks on 
an alderman of Chicago, and sicken to 
think that such a people is, of all man- 
kind, that which has succeeded best in 
the economic competition, and has been 
most successful in uniting liberty and 


are so 


plenty. They cannot bear the peculiar 
American form of swagger, which is 


their own swagger or 


misunder- 


not like either 
that of Englishmen, and 
stand their directness and realism in 
as a form of boorishness. All 
in the world, we have long no- 
ticed, are annoyed by the English 
habit of “chaff.” and the Continental 
is so vexed by American “pawkiness,” 


speech 
people 
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and sub-satiric humor, that 
fails to recognize, what every English- 
man sees, that kindliness to those who 
only demand equality is of the very 
essence of the special American char- 
acter. He thinks them spiteful as well 
as selfish, and looks upon their high 
tariffs, the result of a false politica! 
economy, as dictated by a wish to im- 
poverish Europe and thrust it out of its 


he even 


natural right to compete for trade. 
The Continentals have, too, a certain 


fear of the Republic, an idea hardly 
formulated except among statesmen, 
but still visible in the masses, that ‘it 
may attain to giant proportions, that it 
may one day arm itself, and that when 
it does the external commerce of the 
Continent, if not its internal independ- 
ence, will lie at the mercy of America. 
For all these reasons they hold Ameri- 
cans in detestation. 

These feelings have always existed 
became great, but the 
cover has been lifted off them in the 
shock of a new development. America 
had, till this year, one great merit in 
Continental eyes which almost com- 
pensated for her many delinquencies 
and her detestable prosperity. She 
Was a counterpoise to Great Britain. 
It was a universally diffused impres- 
sion that Washington disliked London, 
that the frequent “twisting of the 
lion’s tail” was only a symptom of a 
deep-seated impulse, that the two 
Powers must in the end quarrel for 
Canada, and that then the heartburn- 
ing of the world would be assuaged by 
the common ruin of both. That pleas- 
ing prospect has been at all events 
blurred by the new amity between 
Great Britain and America, which may 
develop into an alliance that seems, 
not only to statesmen but to merchants 
and financiers of the Continent, to 
threaten to place the control of the 
world’s commerce in Anglo-Saxon 
hands. That is a horrible prospect to 
men who still believe at heart that all 
power transmutes itself into money, 
and ‘who are well aware that if they 
themselves controlled all trade, no rival 
would enjoy in peace so much as their 
The mere apprehension of 


since America 


leavings. 
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such a result daunts able rulers, who, 
are haunted by the 


be it remembered, 
Socialist spectre, the fear that their 
countries will soon cease to produce 
enough for their increasing multitude 
of inhabitants, while it renders lower 
men savage in their estimate of the 
coming forces from which they have so 
much to fear. Imagine a “coster” who 
finds another coster in possession of all 
the profitable streets! Even the En- 
glish, who as a rule fear nothing very 
keenly, find it hard to be just to Rus- 
sia—to believe, for example, that she 
governs Central Asia much better than 
it was ever governed before; and men 
of the Continent, once alarmed for 
their material well-being, are much 
more bitter than the English ever are. 
The French, therefore, ridicule the idea 
of an Anglo-Saxon Alliance; the Rus- 
sians assert that it is a dream; and the 
with menace in their tones, 


Germans, 
would be “a _ world- 


declare that it 
peril.” 
Meanwhile, they all think 
selves released from any 
tion to hypocrisy, and bring daily pre- 
cisely the charges against America 
which they brought, and bring, against 
Great Britain. The Americans are de- 
clared, like the British, to be supremely 
selfish; to be intent on exploiting the 
world—and Cuba—for their own advan- 
tage; to be always boasting of non- 
and, above all—it is a 
considering what the 
nations habitually say 


them- 
tempta- 


existent forces; 
curious charge 
writers of both 


about themselves—to be monstrously 
hypocritical. The outburst will alter 


nothing, for States are guided by their 
interests rather than their opinions; but 
it tends, like many other circumstances, 
to divide the civilized world into great 
camps, and to make Englishmen and 
Americans, who when let alone do not 
reflect very deeply about general posi- 
tions, thoughtful with a newly-born 
self-consciousness. “Have we really so 
much of the great fund provided by 
Nature that all others are regarding us 


with wolfish eyes? Let us hope it is 


not so, but till we are certain let us 
keep each other company down the 
road.” 











From The Speaker. 
“LIFE IS LIFE.” 

All the critics seem to be recognizing 
that the volume of short stories which 
the lady who chooses to call herself 
“Zack” chooses to call “Life is Life” 
(Blackwood) is a remarkable début in 
fiction. And since I cordially agree 
with them, I propose to waste no time 
in saying once more what has been said 
several times already, and often enough 
to give “Zack” a plenty of that pleasure 
which is so good for a while, and still 
good to remember afterwards when 
praise becomes a trifle more difficult to 
be believed in; but to pay her the 
soberer, if not less honest, compliment 
of seeking the philosophy of her book, 
and pointing out some of its merits and 
its limitations together. 

In the first place the tales are un- 
equal; and by this is meant not only 
that tale against tale they are unequal, 
but that each tale has inequalities in 
itself. They have extraordinary vigor; 
but the mere telling is in places (if the 
word may be pardoned) decidedly “ama- 
teurish;” and the very directness and 
force of some pages makes the fum- 
bling work on others the more insist- 
ently obvious. At the same time—and 
in short-story-telling, this is the root of. 
the matter—all the tales are imagina- 
tive. Each one of them clothes, more 
or less effectively, an idea. And how 
important that we, from whose 
stories the idea has too often escaped, 
leaving only clothes and a few tawdry 
properties behind, may be allowed to 
know only too well. The hopeful lad 
who seeks fortune in Australia only to 
find physical blinduess and the bitter 
but wholesome lesson that life is some- 
thing to be endured; the widow who 
glories in her motherhood although her 
sons are drunkards all; the lamed boy, 
lying on his bed and dreaming of travel; 
the wife who, adoring her husband, yet 
drives him to surrender to justice; the 
struggle of the inebriate against his 
passion; the mocking and unchanging 
smile of the Italian miner’s “blue doll” 
—the image, that is, of the Virgin which 
he believed would bring him luck; all 
embodiments of ideas, and 


is, 


are 


these 
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except as a presentation of an idea a 
short story is naught. You may say 
that except as a presentation of an idea 
any story, no matter what its length, is 
naught. But we may set up this dis- 
tinction, perhaps. A short story. by the 
simple condition of its shortness, is un- 
fitted for close and meticulous study of 
those many small variations which 
make up so much of character. It can- 
not dwell—it has no time to dwell—on 
the traits which, gradually noted and 
one by one recorded, make up a My 
Uncle Toby, or a Bailie Nicol Jarvie, or 
a Colonel Newcome, an Eugénie 
Grandet, or a Stépane Arcadiévitch. 
The short-story-teller can neither dwell 
on a character with gusto, as Dumas 
dwelt on the character of D’Artagnan, 
nor unfold it with pawky deliberation 
as Miss Austen unfolded the weak- 
nesses of Mrs. Bennet and the Rever- 
end Collins. He cannot lose sight of 
his idea while he follows by-paths 
simply because they are amusing. He 
is constrained to something like the 
swift method of the drama; he must be 
summary; and having no time for long 
preliminaries, he must start (or such is 
my theory) with an idea which depends 
less on the niceties of human diver- 
gence, which are built up by slow dif- 


or 


ferences of habit, than on passions 
which are the common stock of the 
race, and, therefore, swiftly appre- 


hended, and such broad differences of 
character as need little more explana- 
tion than the crisis of his tale throws 
back on them. In short, the art of this 
particular form of story-telling consists 
in finding first an idea, and next a situ- 
ation which impresses it sharply and 
almost at a blow. Or a situation may 
tease the author until at length he finds 
the idea which gives it meaning. But 
whether in conception it come first or 
last, in execution the idea must be pres- 
ent throughout. Ideas imaginatively 
clothed are the story-teller’s final aim. 
They, and they only, make the differ- 
ence between philosophical fiction and 
mere anecdotage. 

“Zack.” then, has ideas, imagination 
and a philosophy of life. Nor can I 
quarrel with it because, so far as I can 
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see, it does not happen to coincide with 
mine. But I may point out that, though 
a reasonable philosophy as far as it 
goes, it hardly goes so far as the title 
of her book would seem to imply. To 
be sure in strictness the title of her 
book is merely the title of one of her 
twelve stories transferred to the cover. 
“Life is Life, and other Tales and Epi- 
sodes”—so runs the full text of the title- 
page. But I imagine the authoress had 
the fuller application in her mind when 
she transferred it; and I can find little 
in the eleven stories inconsistent with 
the view of life presented in the epony- 
mous one. 

“Life is Life” she says. It strikes me 
as a sound proposition, and doubtless 
we shall all agree that it is a true one— 
until we begin to ask ourselves sepa- 
rately what we understand by the 
predicate. 


’ 


Life is (Life): 
But does (Life) equal (Beer and Skittles) 
or equal (The Valley of the 
Shadow) 
or equal(A nice, 
ble Villa) 
or equal (Fifes and clarions) 
or equal(A Convent) 
or equal(A House 
ful) 
or equal(A Grand Deal of 
Miscellaneous Eat- 


Ing). 


respecta- 


Beauti- 


You can only construe by paraphrasing; 
and so much (you see) depends on the 
paraphrase. Zack in one of her stories 
makes an old laborer discuss Heaven 
with his grandson, and how his dead 
wife fares there. He wonders if she 
will have lost her incomparable knack 
of boiling potatoes:— 


“I reckon her hand will ba most out o’ 
biling tatties by tha time I jines her; but 
law, I doan’t complain, moast like tez 
zweet stuff they lives on up ther; I niver 
eud stomach zich stuff mezulf: but bless 
‘ee, glory hez to be paid for the same ez 
tha rest.” 

A vision of his grandmother's 
form arose in the chi!d’s mind as he lay 
and listened. “Grandfer,” he said, “do 
"ee reckon thet grandmoather took tu 
wings natrel fust along?’ 


portly 





“Life is Life.” 


Zam stopped peeling the potatoes. 
“Many’s tha time I’ve thought on thie, 
Joe,” he answered, sorrowfully, “and I 
ba moast a-feardt hur didn’t; tha noo- 
fangled ways wez alwiz contrary tu hur, 
and if ther wez wan thing more than a 
tother hur cud’nt abide twez a 
veather in her bed.” 


k yose 


I suggest that, as soon as we come to 
define the predicate in “Life is Life” 
there will be many who find as much 
difficulty in accepting it as Zam found 
in accepting the conventional picture of 
Life Hereafter; and with as good rea- 
son. Zack’s title implies her claim to 
accept life for what it is, and so pre- 
sent it. I fancy she will come in time 
to regret both the title and the claim, 
as alike amateurish. As soon as an 
author feels able to say “Go to; I will 
have no easy fallacies about life. It is 
a stern business, often an abominably 
cruel and mocking business, and I am 
going to present it as such”—as soon as 
he can say this, I have observed that it 
gives him a wonderful confidence, and 
encourages a wonderfully dogmatic at- 
titude. And yet I would urge that 
there are aspects of life—real aspects— 
which are quite as truthfully repre- 
sented by a cheap and gaudy chromo- 
graph as some other aspects are by the 
tale of a boy who learns that life is a 
stern business by being foisted in in- 
fancy upon a family and a heritage 
which are not his by right: by travel- 
ling out to Australia, where he is 
blinded by the hand of his own father 
(at the end of the long arm of coinci- 
dence) and by earning the bread of 
hopeless labor beside an wumbrella- 
mender as blind as himself. Nor is 
Zack entirely consistent. The stern- 
ness of life in her story of “The Red- 
haired Man’s Dream” is not a natural 
sternness; is not an inseparable acci- 
dent of living. I, at least, can see no 
more in that story tham a tragedy of 
sentiment; the retribution is precisely 
the retribution which any three persons 
must risk who play the game of philan- 
dering. Zack’s three personages have 


their passions, and they seem to have 
been violent ones: but sentimentality, 
not nature, inspires them. 











Popular Misquotations. 


I hasten to add that from her book as 
a whole the note of sentimentality is 
conspicuously absent. On one aspect of 
life, and many subtleties of that aspect, 
she lays stress, with a clearness of 
vision and a forcefulness of language 
which admittedly make her first ap- 
pearance a remarkable one, and set her 
apart from the throng as a_ writer 
whom the critics will have to keep 
their eyes upon. Of construction, be- 
yond that of the very shortest story, 
she has still everything, or almost 
everything, *to seek and find. Objec- 
tion, I see, has already been taken to 


the Australian chapters in “Life is 
Life:” and, indeed, they resemble an 
old, machine-made melodrama torn to 


bits in the author's haste to provide a 
framework and impatience because it 
would not come right. It is violent as 
the old melodrama is violent; and it is 
violent again through dissatisfaction 
with the old melodrama. It shows lit- 
tle construction of its own, but the im- 
patience which breaks up the, conven- 
tional forms it tries to use comes of a 
genuine sense of life. 
A. T. QuILLER-CoUCB. 





From the Londom Standard. 
POPULAR MISQUOTATIONS. 

When a person quotes from an au- 
thor, standard or otherwise, it 
usually for one of two reasons that he 
does so. The first and legitimate rea- 
is that the author who is being 
quoted brought out the idea which the 
quoter wishes to express, in a concise 
and possibly better form than he, the 
person quoting, could give it at short 
notice. The second reason for quoting 
is usually merely showing off. and, as 
the bulk of people who quote for effect 
are of the half-learned variety, the re- 
sult, taking it in the bulk, is not alto- 
gether faultless. Of legitimate quoters 


is 


son 


we say nothing, because, when they do 
use an author's words, they usually use 
them as the author used them, without 
adding thereto or changing them in any 
way. 


With the class which quotes for 
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effect, however, it is quite another mat- 
ter. These people only use popular 
quotations—that quotations which 
have been so much used that they have 


is, 


almost passed in the language as 
species of proverbs. Consequently, as 


the usual result of an expression be- 
coming “base, common and popular” is 
that it becomes incorrect, these quota- 
tions become incorrect, to such an ex- 
tent often that they are barely recog- 
nizable, and it is with such that we 
propose to deal herein. The most fre- 
quently quoted piece of English litera- 
ture, and likewise the most frequently 
misquoted, is probably Shakespeare's 
“Hamlet.” Take, for example, “He 
was a man, take him all in all; I ne’er 
shall look upon his like again.” This 
the usual way of rendering the 
words:— 


is 


He was a man, take him for all in all; 
I shall not look upon his like again. 


Again, further in the same play, Ham- 
let, speaking of the late jester, says: 
“Alas! poor Yorick.” For some reason 
or other, ninety-nine people out of a 
hundred would continue this quota- 
tion, “I knew him well.” The text, 
however, contains no “well,” and the 
addition alters the whole of the sense 
of the passage, while a simple calcula- 
tion will show its absurdity. Hamlet's 


age was thirty years. Yorick, the 
jester, had “lain in the ground” three 
and twenty years. Consequently, 


Hamlet could not have been more than 
seven when he last saw him, so that 
his recollection could not have been 
more than a faint one. 

“Though this be madness, yet there’s 
method in it,” the original of 
“There’s method in his madness:” and 
it is usual, among literary iconoclasts, 
to place Horatio at the end of the 
second line in the speech, “There are 
more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy.” instead of in the proper 
place and thus spoil the 
rhythm of the passage. In the “Tem- 
pest” there is a frequently quoted pas- 
sage which runs, “We are such stuff as 
dreams aremadeon.” This is a passaze 


is 


as above, 
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frequently used, but the last word be- 
comes of, a form of expression which 
only came into use after Shakespeare’s 
time. In proportion as works are less 
widely read, quotations from them be- 
come less in number, and as a rule 
greater in accuracy. Still, among the 
less frequently heard quotations from 
Shakespeare there are several which 
are incorrectly given when used popu- 
larly. For example, if the answers of 
a thousand people anent the proper con- 
tinuation of the tenth verse of “The 
Passionate Pilgrim’—‘“Crabbed age 
and youth cannot live together’—were 
taken, perhaps one might continue with 
“Life is full of pleasance, age is full of 
pain,” while the rest would use the 
word pleasure. With reference to the 
usual rendering of Macbeth’s words, “I 
have supped full with horrors,” the im- 
provement upon which is the substitu- 
tion of of for with, we would refer the 
person guilty of it to the above extract 
from the “Tempest,” leaving it to him 
to work out the absurdity of using the 
of. Grammar is not a strong point 
with very many people, but frequently 
it is undertaken to correct Shakespeare 
in that particular. For instance, the 
line from “Macbeth,” ““And damned be 
him that first cries hold—enough!” is 
usually improved upon thus, “And 
damned be he who first calls hold— 
enough!” “My poverty and not my will 
consents,” is nonsense; but if put as it 
is in “Romeo and Juliet,” “My poverty 
but not my will consents,” it is quite a 
different matter. From the same play 
a quotation is often used in so loose a 
form as to be barely recognizable. 
This is, “A beggarly account of empty 
boxes,” its usual form being, “A beg- 
garly array of empty bottles!” 
Another ef the rarer quotations, one 
from “King John,” runs thus:— 


To gild refined gold, to paint the lily; 
To throw a perfume on the violet. 


And is, in its amended form:— 


To gild refined gold, to paint the rose, 
Or add fresh perfume to the violet. 


There is, however, a somewhat curious 
popular 


reason for this rendering. 





Popular Misquotations. 


The passage was quoted as above in 
Campbell's life of Burns, and probably 
as it was prominently brought before 
the public in this mutilated state, and 
as the public is very prone to take as 
sospel truth anything which it sees in 
print, it continued to so misuse it. 

There is a class of misquotations 
which might be mentioned here which 
is extremely curious, and the how of 
their originating is a puzzle. Misquota- 
tions is hardly the term to use for them 
—misreadings would be nearer the 
mark, perhaps. As an example, take 
the usual rendering of the title of one 
of Shakespeare’s plays, “Love's 
Labor's Lost.” Almost invariably this 
is called “Love’s Labor Lost!” even by 
people who are certainly not half- 
learned. Another example of the same 
thing is the title given to the last book 
in the New Testament. It is called 
“Revelations,” ‘whereas, of course, it 
should be in the singular. One of 
Shakespeare’s characters, too, has been 
rechristened almost, we might say, 
universally. This is the leading char- 
acter in “Much Ado About Nothing.” 
For some reason or other Benedick is 
called Benedict. There are many other 
examples of the same kind of thing, 
but a couple more on slightly different 
lines will suffice. The Elizabethan era 
is commonly called—in conversation 
only, by the way—the Elizabethian era, 
and the popular name of several of the 
ancient kings of Egypt is Rameses in- 
stead of Ramses. 

Shakespeare being probabiy the 
most widely read piece of English lit- 
erature, there are naturally more mis- 
quotations from him than from any one 
else. Still there are other authors who 
come in for their share. Thus Pope, in 
his Essay on Criticism, has the well- 
known lines:— 


A little learning is a dangerous thing: 


Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian 
spring; 

There shallow draughts intoxicate the 
brain, 


And drinking largely sobers us again. 


The way these four lines have been 
mauled about is astonishing. To begin 











An Important Scientific Discovery. 


is substi- 


with, “a little knowledge” 
“Touch” 


tuted for a little learning. 
replaces taste in the second line, and 


the third and fourth become:— 
intoxicates the 


shallow draught 


brain, 
But drinking deeply sobers us again! 


The 


The inconsequence of the last two lines 
is quite pathetic. In Dryden’s “Alex- 
ander’s Feast” there is a much-quoted 
line, or, rather, part of a line, “None 
but the brave deserves the fair.” But 
deserves is almost invariably given as 
deserve. People will even bet on their 
version being the correct one, arguing 
on these lines. The brave is plural. So 
far so good. It governs the verb—it 
doesn’t. None does; and as none is the 
singular word, no one, deserves is cor- 
rect grammar, and the correct quota- 
tion as well. “The Mourning Bride,” 
by Congreve, has its first line mis- 
quoted nearly every day. The line is, 
“Music has charms to soothe a savage 
breast;” and it is usually rendered—it 
was from the magisterial bench quite 
recently—“‘Music hath charms to soothe 
the savage beast.” Probably, however, 
the persons misusing it in this manner 
do not even knew who the author they 
are endeavoring to quote is. 





From The Saturday Review. 

AN IMPORTANT SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 

One of the greatest wonders of this 
wonderful century has been the knowl- 
edge of the unity of nature revealed to 
us by the spectroscope. By this me- 
chanical aid the senses of man have 
reached to the furthest known limits of 
the universe, and have become aware 
that the stuff of the most distant star 
is identical with the materials of our 
own tiny dot in space. But the spec- 
troscope has not only revealed to us the 
wide distribution of substances already 
known; it has suggested the presence 
of substances not known upon the 
earth. To one of these substances, in- 
dicated by a green line in the spectrum 
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of the sun’s corona, the name Coronium 
has been given provisionally. It has 
been suggested that this line may rep- 
resent not a new substance, but known 
substances under the unknown condi- 
tions of the sun’s temperature. How- 
ever, as it exists at least three hundred 
thousand miles from the sun, it is im- 
probable that the conditions of tem- 
perature are so entirely different from 
those known to us as completely to dis- 
guise known substances, and most 
physicists now accept the conclusion 
that the green line is caused by the 
presence of an element hitherto un- 
known in any other region of nature. 
Recently, Professor Nasini of Padua. 
with two colleagues, has been examin- 
ing the gases of the volcanic regions of 
his country, with the view of testing 
these effluvia from the molten interior 
of the earth for the new elements re- 
cently discovered in England. He has 
made a discovery far,more interesting 
than that of a new locality for argon 
and helium: he has discovered the exis- 
tence of coronium. 

This most important discovery, 
cently communicated in a note to the 
French Academy, is much more than a 
corroboration of our kinship with the 
stars. Probably no one whose opinion 
is worth considering now doubts that 
the earth is a fair sample of the stuff of 
the universe, and that, when it broke 
away from a larger aggregation of mat- 
ter, it carried with it a share of most, 
if not of all, of the elements present in 
the mother sun. There is a special 
reason for regarding the discovery of 
terrestrial coronium as important. If it 
is present on the earth, there is a possi- 
bility of collecting and isolating it, and 
of examining its chemical properties. 
Analogy leads us to suppose that 
coronium is many times lighter than 
hydrogen, and hydrogen is as yet by 
far the lightest element known to us. 
Mendelejeef, with his marvellous gen- 
eralizations, ‘Sir William Crookes and 
others, have led us to regard the ele- 
ments not as isolated and unrelated 
counters, but as terms in a series pos- 
sibly gradually evolved from a primi- 
tive stuff. Sometimes this series has 


re- 
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been represented as a pyramid, with 
the hypothetical parent stuff at the 
apex; sometimes as a spiral curve, or, 
as in the most recent suggestion com- 
municated by Sir William Crookes to 
the Royal Society a few weeks ago, as 
a curve twisted upwards in figures of 
eight, groups of homologous elements 
standing one above the other in corre- 
sponding positions in the successive fig- 
ures. There is no doubt as to the ex- 
istence of a series; prophetically sug- 
gested gaps in it have again and again 
been filled by subsequent discovery; 
and there is also no doubt that, up to 
the state of our knowledge, 
hydrogen element nearest the 


present 
is the 


Curiosities of Longevity.—-If Maffens, 
the historian of #e Indies, can be be- 
lieved, one Niemas de Cugna, 2 native 
of Bengal, lived to the astonishing age 
of three hundred and seventy vears. 
Although this story is confirmed 
Lopez Castegueds, who at the time of 
Cugna’s death, in 1556, owas _histori- 
ographer royal of Portugal, and al- 
though it is altogether the best proved 
instance of so great longevity, its cor- 
rectness has been somewhat doubted. 
But whether or not Cugna or his 
friends mistook the time of his birth 
by a century or two, there is no deny- 
ing him the distinction of having 
reached the greatest age of which we 
have anything like reliable data. He is 
as a man of great simplicity 
of habit, and of very easy and quiet 
manners; though wholly illiterate, he 
was possessed of a memory so remark- 
able that he could recite the minutest 
details relating to most of even the 
daily events of two and a half cen- 

He is said to have had many 
during his long life, and it is re- 
lated that the color of his hair and 
beard changed several times from 
black to grey and from grey to 
black. 

The next 


by 


described 


turies, 
Wives 


greatest instance of longev- 
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apex of the cone or the original end of 
the spiral or curve. Coronium, how- 
ever, must be much nearer the primor- 
dial end than hydrogen, and a full 
knowledge of its chemical nature and 
properties may lead us. almost indefi- 
nitely nearer a knowledge of the evolu- 
tion of the elements. Sir William 
Crookes is to be president of the Brit- 
ish Association this autumn, and, as he 
has been the most daring and success- 
ful explorer of this almost transcen- 
dental region of physics, the intellect- 
ual world will expect. and without 
doubt obtain, from him an address 
worthy of the greatest and most fear- 
less traditions of English science. 


ity known to us is that of Peter Zoc- 


tron, a French peasant, whose death is 
recorded on January 25, 1724, at the 
remarkable of one hundred and 
eighty-three years. Immediately suc- 
ceeding Zoctron is the instance of 
Lousa Truxo. This person was a ne- 
gress, of Tucomia, in South America, 
who, in October, 1780, had reached the 
age of one hundred and seventy-five 
years, and was living in so good a de- 
gree of health that she promised many 
years in addition. 

However extraordinary these facts. 
a family by the name of Rovin, which 
resided about 1730 in Tunirvax, 
France, furnished three particulars, 
each of which is without a known par- 
allel. First, the combined ages of the 
parents amounted to three hundred 
and thirty-eight years, the father, John 
Rovin, being one hundred and seventy- 
four, and the mother, Sarah, being one 
hundred and sixty-four. Second, they 
had been married one hundred and 
forty-seven years, and what is nearly 
as extraordinary, “they lived through- 
out this very long period in much peace 
and contentment.” Third, at the time 
of their death they had three children 
living, the youngest of whom was one 
hundred and sixteen yvears.—Fireside. 


age 





